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ibstbact; 

This booklet describes the Police/Student Belations 
IPSB) project, which is a new approach to 'delinquency preventidn. The 
■ethO'd which is outlined used parts of faailiar prograa plans, but 
takes adviintage of natural abilities and characteristics whicn ^llow 
"^children to contiiiue functioning in a healthy way, "changing their 
•attitudes before they become involved in the juvenile justice sistaa. 
After ; describing the ptograB, the booklst deyotes a whc^le chapter to 
•explaining why this project is effective where ■so Ban y others/ha vd 
failed. Besearch results pf the PSB a^e reported, and ii?st*ru0tions ^ 
are given for ways to start such -a prograa in a new neighborhood. / 
^ Finally, a list of probleas the teacher aight do well, to anticipate 
•is presente^. staples and excerpts ^froa' the PSB instructibnal 
Materials are included in the appendix. (Author/BP) 
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PREFACE 

■ ' • ' • • • \ . 

The police element of the criminal justice system captures the" 
attention of the young^ mind far more quickly than any other 
element b^tause the, function of the law enforcement officer 

' brihgs excitement, ihtrigue, sirens, mystery, red lights, la'nd 
gory ' crime sq|p^9. While court; corrcfctions, parole, >land 

;>pi'obation personnel conti into play as ah aftermath, tKeir 
functipns are quite mundane comparied, to the curiosity 
g<>nerate^ by brass buttons;, a hip-holstered .38, and a gpld 
badge. ^ 1 
The information^ provided in this publication will serve, not 

^pnly_ the teach officer who wishes to replicate the 

instructional program in his/Ker jurisdiction; it also will provi(le 
a point of departure for the teacher or police officer ij^hose 
h\terest and imagirration leads to extended classroom discussion 
in areas relevant to the age in which we live. To indjuce learning 

'' about a vocation whkh is continually in the news and which is 
the subject of fictional stories and nightly television entertain- 
ment will indeed dispd myths concerning the, police function^ 
and Will give a greater appreciation for the role of- the keeper of i 
the peace. While every question asked By a student is hot always « 
answered within the content of the subject matter, often the 
teachers' guidies h^ve partial answers or at least some discussion 
thaf leads to a logical response. 

Because of the value of good police/student relations, I hav^ 
fujly supported this instructional program since its inception. I 
know of ndi'other such VlFfort combining the talents of thfe aca- 
demic community with those of active police officers to produce 
a course of study so vital to a youngster's developing years. 



Colonel Kenneth W. Watkin§ 

Superintendent of Police (Retired) 
Montgomery Counfy, h4aryland 
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INTROPUCTION 



The Police/Student Relations Program (PSR) was conducted 
pursuant to a grant from the Governor's Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of Justice for the State of 
Maryland (Law Enforitment Assistance/Administration, U.S. 
Department of Justice) under the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of-1968, Grant No. 5109-POL-6. The pr9ject 
was under the direction of the author who was then with the 
Montgomery County Public Schools in cooperation with the 
Niontgomery County Department of Police. / 

The problem addressed by Police/S^tudent/Relations is one 
which is becopning increasingly serious ancKwhich is rQfteiving 
more knd more attention by national leaders. The magnitude of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency is/more serious not only 
because of increasing proportions of y6uth commiitting crimes 



rape, arson, assault, burglary, etoOc(fmmitted by persons under 
eighteen are increasing. Iji Montgomery County, Maryland, the 
number of such offences by persons under eighteen increased 
by 16 percent over a four-War pedorf. Further, the myth that 
poverty is a primary causative agent for delinquency i^ Ijeirtg 
exploded ^n the seventies ^s serious delinquency-spreads to all ' 
income levels. 

Delinquency prevention programs in the^United States have 
been largely hit-or-miss affairs— projects^, with little reliable' 
evaluation, small' in magnitude, a nd^ scattered geographically. 
Many programs which were successful on a small 'scale "have 
raised doubts in the minds of persons who wished to duplicate 
them because of questionable evaluation techniques ai\d special 
chariacteristics of the pepulation served wViich might have 
affected the results. 

Several cipproaches have been tried. The nature of the 
programs has been dependent, fbr the most part, upon the 
implementing agency and the type of design. Programs 
providing one-to-one counseling services have been the most 
popular i>ince th^ 1930's. This type of program makes the 
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assurhption that the cause i3f delinquency is the delinquent. 
Other sociologically-oriented programs have expanded to' 
family counseling, big-brother programs, and walk-in counsel- 
ing or recreation centers seeking to repair a damaged juvenile or 
family. While some have appealed to healthy parts of the human 
system, none has taken advantage oi the Jogical processes which 
are an.Unpertant aspect of psychologiGal(functioning., . 

Although many community agencies, including police de- 
partments, have attempted programs to quejl the rising tide of 
delinquency, seldom has the school been utilized to its fullest 
advantage. Even less frequentlyjiavt schools and police depart- 
merits worked together. Many police programs tried in schools 
have been patterned after the psychologically oriented one-to- 
one counseling approach. - * • 

A recent report' by the National Association, of Counties 
identified the following key elements in delinquency preven- 
tion: ^ , 

1. Once an adplescent becomes involved in the juvenile 

justice system, the likelihood of his/her becoming a recidi- 
vist increases. . ^ 

2. Prevention programs which provide youth an opportunity • \ 
/ to interact with adult models are more effective than 

programs which ultimately label individuals as delinquent 
by virtue o} fke fact that adolescents are involved -in a 
special program.* ' " * ^ ^ 

The Police/Student Relations project, an innovative, proven, 
efffctive, prevention program, is a totally new approach to 
delinquency prevention. When you read the program descrip- 
tion, you will recognize parts of familiar program plans. The 
uniqueness of the PSR approach, however, i£ that these familiar 
pieces have been fashioned into a new ai\d successful Jype of \ 
program. The Police/Stu(fent I^elations project is not^a pill or a 
bandage to be applied to repair; rather 'it is a prograrti \o ' 
enhance and to take advantage of certain natural abilitiedf»and 
characteristics which allow children to continue functioning in a 



Aurora Gallagher, ed., juvenile Delinquency: A Basit Manual for County 
Officials (Washington, D.C.: National Association of Counties Research 
Foundation, Criminal Justice Program, 1976). 
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healthy way. It seeks to stimulate the logical thought processes 
of students so as to bring about attitude change — not through 
brainwashing, values clarification techniques/ or cajoling/ but 
'through the delivery of a difect, adult message which provides 
students with information upon which to base decisions about 
individual behavior PoliceiStudent Relations attempts to 
impact adolescents before they make decisions which ultimately 
involve them in the juvenile justice system. 
* The PSR program concept conveys the message that each 
person is responsible for herthis own behavior; but, motf * 
critically, that each student is fully capable of receiving inforr 
mation about an adult system and processing that information 
in a responsible manner. 

Police/Studerit Relations is delivered to all students; ythe 
program does not isolate, identify, and label a group of students 
who may be regarded as predelinquent or potentially , delin- 
quent. The teacher in PSR sets the stage for a Highly reputable 
a4ult model to interact with students: the police officer. 

^ /■ 

■ ■ •■ ' ■ ■ / • 

' ' ' / 

■ / 



/ 

/ 



CHAPTER 1 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
POLICE/STUDENT RELATIONS 
(PSR) PROGRAM 



backgrqund'^ 



Juvenile delinquency can be consijlered an antisocial ack. a 
'means to fulfill personal consumer needs, a personal patholbgi- 
cal pfea for attention, or a way of life. Whatever the motivation, 
- the law enforcement profession must devote excessive amounts . 
of time processing juveniles 4? delinquency Jmjreases at an 
alarming rate. Since social institutions other tT^^ the criminal 
justice system help to create the problems,, these institqtions 
have the potential for developing effective -prevention pro- 
grams. ^ 

Montgomery County, Maryland, was designated 'the most 
aWuent county in the United States in 1973.1' Despite its 
affluence, however, the increase in juvenile delinquency kept 
abreast of the national rate. The increase- nationwide for 1973 
was from 10 percent to 35 percent.? Montgomery County 
juvenile arrests increased 2S>percent in 1973 and again in 1974.3 
These figures should not. be surprising. Hirschi refutes the 
claim that juvenile-offenders are largely from pbverty areas: • 
Thtre appears to be little or no' relation between the 
socioeconomic status«bf an area and its rate of self-reported / 
delinquency. The percentages reporting one or more delinquent : 
acts by ^chool range from 36 percent in Portola, the junior high 
school highest in socioeconomic status, to 49 percent in El 
Cerrito, the senior high school highest in socioeconomic 
^u^*"u u in delinquency prevention, therefore, 

should be conducted across youth populations in all socio- 
economic strata. 
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PSR Program 



jThp major $p!cial in potenti^il to develop 

JbfQdd pirjv«Bii3i^ to cbitibit delinquent acts are tlie 

police jmd th^^S^^^ institutipris deal with fhe 

; ^aiti^ they Tij^present authority to juve- 

\ nil<?s^theyshc^^^ united, consistent front to 

yowttg peop^^^ Beheyes that the school is "one of the 

jTV^^t- ahd cooperative juvenile resources within the 

•■; .;i2p0ifhun Its role in jne total police juvenile enterprise cannot 

:W.be g^^ristate d/' 5^ 



BEHAVIOR CHANGE 

' ' Attitude aft^ behavior change which results in reducring the 
number of Juvenile offenses is one gcXal of prevention programs. 
The pritical time for attitude change in the development of th&^ 
person is ''during the period of middle childheod through early 
adolescence" (grades 6-12)> Furthermore, at this critical period . 
of development 'the school is in apposition to ex^t a strong 
influence. When the adolescent asserts his/her independence by 
rejection of the views of his/her parents and other apults, the 
school has an opportunity to become a positive force in attitude 

'development.. . ' 

The goal of the cooperative^ Police/Student-Relations project 
(PSR) is ko influence the attitudes of adolescents toward law 
enforcement officers and subsequently to influence the behavior 
df these young people. The law enforcement curriculum^ which is • 
planned to be taught in junior high school seeks to qhange 
adolescent behavior by — ' ^ 

1. Providing studpnts with an opportunity to interact with 
I>olice officers in a nonadversary setting which allows 
them to see officers as living, breathing, human beings ' 
rather than as television fantasies put on the street to 
harass adolescents. This positive interaction is important. 
The police officer is the new visible symbol of authority* 
with whom increased contact is anticipated for the 
teenager. Generally, the aggression of young children is 
expressed and contained within the home. During the teen 
years, howevec, aggressive acts are more likely to spread 
to and be committed within the community, entailing 
' confrontation with a police officer. 
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.■ ■ ■ I , ■ 

- f ' ' ' 

2.' Providing students with accivrajt^^^in-depth information as 
^ -to how tl?e officer actually fJerforms his/her job— e.g., 
students are instructed to riln*a polygraph iraachine, to 
. ^ protect a (frinrie scene, to conduct a concentric circl^ search, 
and to lift latent fiagerprints from glass bottles, just .^s 
recruits at a police tr^in^ng academyVare taught. 6uch 
instruction p^rovides a needed alternative to the TV image 
, . of a police officer. , ■ ^ . ' .. ' 



.THE kOLE GF THE TEACHER 

The prbgpam is.'adrrtinfetered primarily by riie school system 
irtstead of by ' the/police department. The classroom teacher 
carries tKe bur(W of instruction in that he/sKe has the major 
r^sponsibilities/to structure the class, to plan and select student 
activities, t9^Gquire and distribute materials. The police officer 
entei;s, the classroom after th^ rnsfructional process is under, 
way and as a support or supplement to the ongoing instruction. 
Th|p^ program is, therefore, ^Economically feasible for the de^ 

.partment 6f^police. " ^ ^ . - 

The instructional and audibvt^ual materials have been 
prepared. T\eachers (ancf police officers) need not spend time 
res^rching the subject area, designing classr6om 'activities, 
locating* appropriate audiovisual materials, or ppeparing work- 
sjfe?ets or assessrtnent t^sks. The result js that teachers are more, 
willing to teach the Subject of law enforcement. As a matter of 

, fact, the reaction of some teachers is eagerness to teach the 
subject because of the quality (a§ well as the completeness) of* 
the instructional materi^ils which are^ designed to qffer 
maximum flexibility to teachers. JSJeither .the units nor the 
performance objectives are hierarchical or sequential therefore 
teach'ers can select topks for instruction on the ba^is of the 

needs, interests, and learnhng characteristics of theif^|tidents. 



THE ROLE OF THE POLICE OFFICER 

The' police officer makes guest appearances in the classroom 
when fequesttd by the teacher foe clarification of technical 
materials, questioning by studehts, and j-elevant discussions. 
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^ The officer a part of the, ongoing instructional process raiher 
" ' than a one-fime lecturer; his/her appearances are tber<^fore 
more meaiiifigfuL ^he teacher introduce*' students ^to the 
" vocabulary' and mei&hdriical principles of the polygraph, for 
*' example, When the of ficer arrives, he/she can proceed to other 
aspects £fnd applications of the subject in greater detail 



THE COURSE 

The ^cours/ in law enforcement for junior high school 
students is a curriculum innovation in Montgomery County. In 
order for this innovation to be successful teacher and student 

^ instructional materials must "be offered along with %he 
curriculum guide. As,Lawl^r statps, "A feature of the'cufreat 

. curricular innovation develope^d by-national committees is the 
special pupil-and-teacher-materials prepared f6r each of the 
programs, including .not only text?, but also film, film-strips, 
slides and kinescopes. It appears that we h^-ve at last Ijeafned 
that if curricular innovations are to become itistitutioriahzed, 
student materials appropriate for the innovation must be 
provided/' ^ Thus, the units developed incli^de all audiovisual, 
materials, guides^ and instructicmal worksheets. 

The courjR entitled Law Eni^rjCi^ent and Crime Detection, consists 
of nine t^iits. Seven of" the units 'tah^be offered t© any junior 
high school class; tyvo are more appropriate for ninth grade. 

Unit 1/ Careers in Law Enforcement, has a dual purpose. It 
seeks to change student attitudes by allowing students to gain 
som^ understanding of the personal problems inherent in the 
law enforce^ment profession— fear of injury ,,high standards for 
performance demanded by ^citizens. In addition, it acquaints 
students with the entrance standards^, training, and continuous 
'monitoring of behavior experienced by law enforcement 
personnel. 

Unit 2 is the first of three units in Criminal Investigation and 
focuses on Evidence^. Precision, accuracy* and care in .handling 
evidence are efriphasized in ordeijrto prepare well for tri^l 
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Unit 3 consists of Criminal Investigation, Spe/ific CrimCs. 
Here students gain an appreciation of the nu'mbef of different 
approaches to criminal investigatida. They hive an opportunity 
. to exptore investigation of arsoA, homicid^e, t^ck hijackihg, 
narcotics, burglary, robbery and^arceriy. / 

Unit 4, Criminal Investifl|lion, Sus|)fect5i, explores is§ues 
related to processing susped» ocpdur'es indjud^ interroga- 
tion, interviewing, poly ^^ .egraph, and/lineup/ In each 
case the admissibility o ibility of evidence in court is 

examined. 



, Unit 5, Investigation of Juveniles, is approached from the 
point of view of the p61ice officer rather than from that of the 
rfghts of the student. Most of the information, however, should 
be useful to students. Options available to runaways and cases^. 
ot child abuse are considered.' Arrest procedures and circum- 
stances determining whether a case gpes to adult court oj to 
ruvenile court are presented in'a step-by-step sequence/ 

Unit 6, Patrol, gives students an opportvinity to role-play 
many of the situations wi^h which a patrol officer copes in 
his/her daily job. ' 

Units 7 and 8 deal with Forensic Science. They are ' 
appropriate for ninth grade science classes since most of the 
material .consists of actual laboratory pirocedures used to 
analyze physical evidence. ' 

Unit 9, Issues in Law Enforcement, is the last in the series. 
Here students explore contemporary' issues or problems, 
particularly Vhose which may lead to chtt^^ in law enforce- 
ment (e.g., women in law enforcement; height, weight, and age 
requirements; capit^il punishment; the role of the victim; crime 
prevention programsj. 

* 'Outlines which list performance objectives with matching 
^k^^V**' ^*";^*^8>^' ^^sources, and a^essment tasks are avail-, 
abje for; each unit. Bonus materials jnclude vocabulary exer- 
cises, Extended activitjes,' a book of police slang,'^okes, and 
culminating activities. * ' 
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The design of the curriculum an^l materials permits gVeat 
teacher flexibility in program planning. AcicivLties for each day 
of instruction may be chosen depending on st>udent nee^s and 
interests. A sample >veekly plan for Unit; 2 on Criminal 
Investigation: Evidence might consist of, the following: 



Day 1 

Audiovisual slide tape on physical evidence\ Students, in small 
groups, survey a school area to identify physical evidence. 

Transparency on types oj. searches. Small groups, o^ students 
directed by other students conduct specipc types oif searche.s 
and critique each other. 



Day 2 ' i 

Transparency on profecting the crime scene. Stj^^ents are given role 
cards, among them that of the first offic^V to the scene who 
must decide which of the others should pe admitted to the 
crime scene. \ 



Day 3 \ 

Videotape on homicide. Students vievy mook homicide and * 
congipare perceptions as to what took place, followed by a 
discussion of problems with eyewitness accouijits. 

Videotafi^on homicide. )3tudents view videotarie, ^et up mock 
,crirrye scene, 'sketch crime ' scene, and make pec^sions as to 
measurements to be included on sketches and types bf photos to 
be taken. . *> \ . 

Day 4 * ' ' \ , \ 

filmloop on how to lift latent fingerprints. Students practice lifting 
fingerprints from different Surfaces. (If possible an officer 
attends class.) * ' 



Day 5 * 

Filmloop on how to record inkfd fingerprints. * Studehts practi(^e 
recording and classifying inked fingerprint^ of eac||^ther. (If 
possible an officer attends class.) ^ 
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ADDITI^AL INFORmXtI^N' \^ 

WHEN STUDENTS ASK :. y ■ 

* » • > 

> 

1. What will I get oul of thii course? 

You will liearn about law enforcement— mainly 'how and 
why the police work as they do (here in Montgomery 
County). When police officers visit the t:lass; you^ will be 
able to ask them qliestions about their lives and their 
work. I hope that one thing you will gain from this course 
is a feeling that law enforcement is understandable, 
the whole system is mare comprehensible for you. 

2. How ibill this course affect my fixture? 

It will give you a small Experience' of what law enforce- 
ment is like so that you can decide whether yaji would like 
to seek a career in the field.. It will 'make^you awace of 
career possibilities ;n law enforcement at local, state, and 
federal levels— working for a public agency or for a pri- 
vate company. You will learn about a range of jobs and the 
different skills, abilities, education, and training which 
they require. No matter what your own aptitude, you will 
probably see a realistic career opportunity for yourself if 
you decide th'at you are interested in the field of law 
enforcement. 



3. What will we do in the course? 

You will participate in activities designed' to give you an 
opportunity to do what a police ofiFicer would do. For 
example, you might learn the communications /code, how 
to lift and classify fingerprints,'or what tb do first when 
you arrive at the scene of a crime. You wUl have experience 
in looking at a situation involving law,enforcfeme/t with an 
investigators or a police officer's responsibility predomi- 
nantly in mind. 
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4./ How will this course hkip me to Ihtderstand current event s^better? 
You will see how the efforts of the police serve ^he 
administration of justice— in other wocds, how^the work 
of the police fits in with the work of thf courts, the work ' 
of the legislattfre, and with corrections programs and 
facilities. ' 



5. Will I have a chance to learn about how taw enforcement affects me 
and my friends? - ' 

Yes, In JJnit 5, you will get a chance to examine the special, 
character and goals of the juvpnile justice system, in- 
'u.i .ig prtH^edures for an est prosecution, 

treatment, *nd aftercau 



6. What w'ill be expected of me? ' 

You will be;^e)^pected to partitipate in classroom activities. 
In addition,?io interacting with police officers who come to 
Class as resources for learning, you will havp a chance to 
broaden the officers' knowledge. of and experience with 
students — in a learning situation'where neither of you is 
seen as a villain. * . / 



7. What are the PSR materials like, anyway? - * ^ 
The materials are NOT — 

a. A philosophi^essay ©n "Why VVe Need Laws in So-v ' 
Xiety." ' 

b. Information which would help students know how to 
,be a better criminal (or to become a criminal). 

c. A set of rules for legal behavior—like the Ten Com- 
mandiftents. 

d. A crash course in ethical philosophy which invites 
endless armchair discussion on the nature of good and 
evil in the world. - ' ^ ' ■ 
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'e. A list of homilies and platitudes. / 

f. A compendium of the disasters which befall wayward' 
youth. 

g. A program to make overly legal-minded junior lawyers 
out of students. 

h. An anarchist scheme to focus on student rights as the 
first step in overthrowing the established public school 
system. 

i. A fascist scheme to focus on unquestioning obedience 
and the virtues of orderliness and discipline'. 

j\ A tist of suggestions for teachers to spendr hours 
gathering materials, reading books, and preparing 
lesson plans. 

k. A set of lists and descriptions of duties and procedures 
and qrganization charts and chains of command for stu- 
dents to Sit quietly at then desks and study." 

1. A way to get police officers into schools to pursue 
undercover activities. 



The materials y^R£— 

a. Units which show students how the law is enforced (in 
Montgomery County). ? 

b. Activities which provide students with experiences in 
acting '^'like a police officer" in solving crimes. 

c. Content pac|j;ages in a variety of forms vyhich give 
students information /nd which dispel myths and 
fantasies about tVf^ criminal justice system and the 

^ ' juvenile justice system. . ' 

d. Specific tasks which show and/or allow students to 
experience a little of what it is like to be a police officer. 

e. An attempt to reduce delinquent behavior. 

f. An attempt to improve student attitudes toward ^ ^ 
authority figures in general and toward police in | 
particular. v I 

. g. An effort to expose students to career options and 1 

possibiliti^es in the law enforcement field. 1 

h. A hartd s-on approach where students actually do some i 

of the ttjings police officers would do in carrying out i 

their work. ( ' 
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I' ^ 

' i. Complete instrjuctional packages which include lessor) 
* plans, student activities and worksheets with accom- 

panying instructions- and answers, audiovisual mate- 
rials, lists of additional resources and where to' get' 
ttiem, afid teachers' guides which c>>rttain background 
^ information and answers tojquestions frequently asked 
by students. 

A COMPARISON OF POLICE/STUbENT RELATIONS 
TO SIMILAR PROGRAMS 

Table 1 at the end of this chapter is a review of\)ther, 
police/school progr<lms. The advantages and ^i«;,idv ^^i i^m* . 
listed are >»<Mipralizations which pertain to u " 
classification but not necessarily to the program cited as an 
example. , » * 

Among all such programs, the Cincinnati Police Juvenile 
Attitude Project is most siroilar to the PolicefStudent Relations 
Project in concept and iri operation. Both are curriculum 
development models but with certain critical differences which 
are outlined in Table 2. ' 4 

Three elements appeaf to\ make Police/Student Relations 
successful: the educational features, the injfclvement of police 
officers iA ongoing classroom activities, and the consistently 
positive attitude change of students involved in the program. 
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Table! 

y oi Police/School Delinquency Prevention PrORram/ 


Type of intervention 
Strategy ■» 


Example of Program 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 

* * • ■ 


Uw-ReUted Education: 
Students receive mfor- - 
mjtifxt jbout Uw9. 
Court system, jnd its 


Carroll County. 
Maryland 

Georgetown Street^ 
Law Project, George- 
town University, 
Washington, D C 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Structuring a K-I2'pro- 
gram; each grade has 
topic to cover — no 
overlap or duplication 

Materials focus on legal 
situation student or 
citizen may face 

Stj • week program 
changed attitudes 
significantly 


' Few materials — 

teachfrs must prepare . 
th^ir own program, 
^ime-consuming, no 
quality control 

Information generally 
tob abstract for junior 
high school students, no 
back-up materials, just 
curriculum guides 

Approach is to try to 
* directly convitKe stu- 
dents to follow rules 


Rjndomly Seletted 

Poiice 

R^nJc- . 




1 » r tor presenlJtion 


!■ OI uv. 

sessions with officer — 
no continuity; eac^ . 
session different 


Random CUsses 
.Assigned officer! s), 
rjp session^ 


Bismarck. North ^ 
Dakota 

Chesapeake, Virginia 


Same officers providing 
instruction become 
f'miliar with students 
and pertinent issues; 
excellent for small 
school ^^tem 


Not economically feasi- 
ble for police depart- 
ment serving large 
school district 


Selected Officers ^ 

— 


' Long Beach, California 


Instruction authentic — 
presented by officers 


Not economically feasi- 
ble for police depart- 
ment serving large 
school district,- gener- 
ally officers do not have 
back-up materials 


PolicOServe students 
involved in juvenile 
justjce system, i e , 
counseling 


Dallas. Texas 
Alexandria. VirRinia 
Flint, Michigan 


Students involved in 
minor offenses or 
status offenses diverted 
from (uvenile justice 
system 


Not preventive 
approach - 


Tejchers provide in- 
struction in Uw en- 
forcement, schedule of- 
ficers for highly techni- 
cal topics, *1\ ^ck-up 
materuls provided 


Montgomery County. 
' Maryland. Police/ 
Student Relations 


Economically feasible 
for police serving large 
school district. 

t 


Quality of instruction 
may vary to some 
extent from teacher to 
teacher 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Police/Student Relations Project to Cincinnati 
I'olice Juvenile Attitude Project 





^ , PSR 


C incinna t i Project \ 


\ 

Scope of Evaluation 


Attitude tests 
Content tests 

Compansi^n of arrest statistics to 
determine if behavior change accom- 
panied attitude change 


Attitude tests only 


Attitudr TmI Rr«ults 
(Grade 71 


Length pf time compared (two, four, 
nine weeks) — statistically significant 
attitude change atl time pentui^- 

Tw.> 


All tests combined (two or six weeks of 
instrurtmn) m, .rt,f.t,j,, rh,inp;r 


Arrest Statisttis Kir»uh» 


1 — r — 

Pre- and post-offense rates — stitisti-. 
tally significant lower rite after in- 
struction 


None 


Content Te»r Result* 


Pte- and post-insti*uction — significant ^ 
learning occurred m experimental 
group 


^ None 


Underlying Psychologi- 
cal Approach 


Curriculum presents objective technical 
informatioiPflbout'**tob of law enforce- 
ment officer; student infers that au- 
thority adminis^red professionally and 
. can be fair and lUst and is necessary for 
welfare of society 

. Psychological dynamic Adult provides 
• objective information; student treated 
a« idult capable of receiving anc^ 
(trocessinii: information and forming 
values and judgments 


Curriculum delivers indirect moralistic, 
judgmental message — rules are good 
and necessary 

P>ycholDgical dynamic: Parent message 
places student in child role implying 
student needs to be "told," not capable 
of thinking for self; not "safe" for 
student to draw own conclusions 


Underiyinf( Educational 
Approach 


Students continuously engaged in 
learm'ng ^ktlls of crime detection to 
build appreciation for law enforcement 
as legitHTiate profession with technical 
skills (e g . students lift latent finger- 
prints, record and classify Inked finger- 
prints, learn radio communications cixje 
and other criminal investigation, and 
patrol skills) 


Students mctive participants in tradi- 
tional classroom learning activities, but 
passive recipients of information in 
interesting, real- world subject areas 
(eg, teacher lectures, students given 
written assignments) 


Fiejcibility 


Units and days not sequential or 
hierarchical: teacher has flexibility, can 
select materials to match interests jod, 
needs of students; units can be .used in 
any junior high school year 

Curriculum horizontal design — con- 
tent learning activities, audiovisual 
resources, and assessment tasks de- 
veloped for each performance objective 
(teacher can choose topic for each day 
and als^ specific performance ob^ec- 
tive(s) ) 
*• • - 


Curriculum designed to be taught in 
sequence over three-year period; mate- 
rials hierarchical (some topics repeated 
each year, more in depth) 


Teacher Preparation 


All instructional materials provided \ 
(teacher's guides, content handouts, 
audiovisual resources, student work- 
sheets and other matervals, assessment 
. tasks for performance ^)ect^'es) 

No teacher research necessary 


Curriculum outline and limited number 
of student materials provided; audiovis- 
uals suggested but most are general, 
commercial productions 

Teachers must do research to acquire 
some necessary materials ' 
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CHAPTER 2 

' fv .f- , -X PROGRAM 
o I HtRS HAVE FAILED? 



Any instructional program sets .psychological and behavioral 
processes into motion. The design of the P^R program impacts 
in several ways on the internal thought processes of students 
The results are evident in the behavior change, reflected by the 
offense rate, of the students. 

Thi» chapter is based on observations about "the PSR pro- 
gram, good sense about program impact, and some knowledge 
of the internal processes which change people's attitudes and 
behavior. 



PROCESSES WITHIN THE STUDENT 

oc?f ""^ \ certain psychology inherent in the design of the 
P&R law enforcement instructional materials which communi- 
cates a special message to students, and thus alters the teacher- 
student dyn^ic in the claslroom. Instruction is presented in 
tfie objective adult mode, i.e., the ego state described in the 
Transactional Analysis theory of behavior. The mode of In- 
struction appeals to the adult ego state of tht- student. In most 
instructional programs designed to improve relations between 
police and students or to reduce juvenile offenses, instruction is 
couched m the "parent" mode and results in "hooking the child" 
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in the st . • 'fteh the learner resents the inherent message, 
feeJs as it ne/bhe is being preached to, or has the sensation that, 
someone is trying to manipulate instead of level him/her. 
Junior high school students are particularly sensitive to having 
moral judgments, values, and preachments of parents imposed 
. upon th^m. The adolescent in the'junior high school years is at a 
turning point in his/her personality formation, feeling pressure" 
to separate +iis/Ker identity from that of his/her parents and to 
seek a unique identity. At this tim^ he/she has a low tolerance 
for "you should*' or "you should not.^' The PSR instructional 
program provides students with objective information and 
expects them to formulate judgments by in'ference- from the 
information supplied. For example, the materials never say, 
"Poljce officers are nice guys, and you should like and appreciate 
them.". Instead the nature of the instruction demonstrates that 
the officer nlust perform his/her >fob with precision and 
accuracy (e.g., the collection of physical evidence must be 
precise and scientific to enable the prosecution to win the court: 
case). Students, standing in the officer's shoes, perform thes^ 
same functions and build an appreciation for the law enforce- 
ment profession rather than for the "niceness" of an officer. 

Further, learners have an opportunity to observe tH5e iteacher 
and the police officer working.cooperatively in their approach to 
students. This approach of tvyo authority figures displaying 
consistent behavior helps to clarify the role of authority in 
sotietyvfor adolescents. 

All students receive the PSR ifistruction. Tihe program does 
not seek out, identify, and highlight those who are already 
delinquent or judged to be predelinquent. Programs which are 
designed to treat delinquents, which i^olate/;^m and conse- 
quently label them as different from their peersjre ineffective 
in combattihg delinquency. Thus, alternative schools and 
programs, court-prescribed counseling and probation are not 
effective deterrents. The fact thst such programs may appear to 
the child to preserve his/her preciousness as a delinquent may 
serve to reinforce and enhance delinquent behavior. 

An additional benefit of the PSR program is the in-depth 
exposure to an occupation which helps to move the adolescent 
toward a c'^ireer choice. This important process can promote 
sound mental health through fntegrdtion of the ego and can 
result in few^r antisocifil acts. * 
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PROCESSES BETWEEN THE STUDENT AND 
THE POLICE OFFICER 

The.fact that the law enforcement profession, which is 
generally closed to laypersons and Tmost especially to youth, is 
willing to allow students to entei: irs^vyo/ld by sharing precise 
techniques and prociduj^s with.thein;i^ arvedifying experience 
, for youth. Further, the shared inforfnWtion provides a link 
between students— ottert isdjated In: schools—and the real 
world. Young people, with^natdf^l Survival instincts, perform 
better when presented with an^U then tic part of the world 
which they will enter as adult's. 

The iijstructionarpr;^^ in the subject of law enforcement is 
started by th^:^cbssroom teacher. This situation allows the 
officer to enters the classroom in an edified' role. After students 
have learnecl^ >om#*^of the language ^and rudiments of law 
enforcement,' the ppfice officer arrives to provide more technical 
knowledge. At thi§ point students and police officer can begin 
their relationship on a common ground wit+i* the common 
language and bond of law enforcement between them. The 
discussion is at a more sophisticated and meaningful fevel than ^ 
the typical one-Jecture police visit which tends to remain at the"*' 
level of the dramatic experiences of the officer. Further, the 
relationship based on a i^^itual interest tends to continue 
outside of the classroom, in Ihe shopping centers, and on the 
street, with the result that /olice/student relationships on the 
street are less strained /nd volatile. Instead of directing 
expletives at an officer on tKe street to gain peer admiration and 
approval, the student cap^sk about fingerprints or other areas 
of police work discusaftl in class. He/she can Engage in new 
behaviors and interact bositively with an authority figure. 

As the student learnslabout the^officer's job, she/he can begin 
to identify with the offiter and with the fears and problems of 
^l^ttiejob as well as withAts satisfactions. The student begins to 
knaW^^hat the job Heels" like by role-playing— making 
^^cision>seerformy^ similar to those of the officer. 
Experience affd-Cnowledge of the training, skills, -Snd technical- 
accuracy required help the student develop a new appreciation 
for the job and for the person of the officer. Unrealistic aspects 
of the media image of Uw enforcement persohnePare also 
counteracted. The- individual officer appears in a different 
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lighrt— as a person distinct from the imtitutibn of which she/he 
is a representative. 

New intellectual and emotional insights enable the stuclent 
reassess and/or modify his/her attitude and behavior concern- 
ing law enforcement at home, in school, and in the community. 
He/she can also begin to consider and appreciate a careeir in law 
enforcement. 

An additional benetit of the PSR approach is borne out by 
-recent research which found that programs which make adults 
available to youth interacting in a vocational capacity to provide 
a modfel'are more effective delinquency deterrents than adults 
treating adolescents (i.e., in counseling situations). > 

ft ' • ■' 

BENEFITS FOR THE STUDENT 

Orte of the uneVpected side effects of the .course was 
discovered: The student who learns the "ins and outs" of Jaw 
enforcement makes more effective personal decisions. The 
course offejs information on many problems which face 
teenagers — running away, shoplifting, felonies versus misde- 
' meanors, and subsequent consequences. Vyhen given all the 
data on these various problem areas — consequences, treatment 
possibilities, alternatives — the student can make a more in- 
formed decision. "Is running away best? If sp, how caa it be 
done safely?" "Will shoplifting a $10 item lead to a permanent 
record?" "What's the difference in consequences of going to 
adult court instead of juvenile court?" 

Students are not alway5*aware of the exact role of the police 
officer and ascribe powers tq her/him that she/he does not 
possess. "The police officer sets the fine for the traffic 
violation." "He/she places those stop signs at inconvenient 
places." "He/she only arrests people when h^/she feels like it." 
"He/she could tell the judge to let you go if he/she wanted to." 

Certain units in the course are designed to help students 
understand the role of the police/in the criminal justice system. 
The regular police officer cannot set fines, alter a judge or jury's 
decision. (Actually, in court cases the officer is often in a very 
humble position: she/he presents the evidence in as accurate a 
manner as possible, and the remainder of the case proceeds 
without his/her intervention.) , 
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After cxpd^ure to the PSR program, students will hopefully 
. eme/ge wUh a more realistic view— no longer blaming the offi- 
cer on fhe^rfeet for all their-vyoes-^-rand with an understanding 
' of the liHm of.poli^:e powers. 

Too^^^ri students see the officer as an enemy and do not 
^ make the connection, that ^police science is a poasible job or 
career field. This.conrse helps them make the-cdnnection. Unit 1 
i-n Law Enforcement and Crime Deiec^ion is^oncerned.with Careers. 
Students who begin to consider a career in law enforcement 
^ «tart to relate differently to the officer on the street. They begin 
' to gather i,nfomationrabov|t jobS: How tall- cjp you have to be? 

Are there, any femal^rf in the department of police? Do 
' candidates hafve to knbw how to shoot, or will the police 
department train them?'T;he positive identity With police which 
begins to form shapes tM nature of the interaction betweervthe ^ 
student and the officer. ' ^ * . ¥ 

' ' W^' ^ V ■ . ^ ^ 

'BlmPlTS FOR THE TEACHER AND THE POUC& OFFICER 

In the class situation students are not the only persons 
affected by the; instructiojial process. The teacher may come- 
away with a different attitude and a new respect toward ^ 

voffifers:''Theyjre'human." "They treat each student whd asks a • 
questiQn as. though he/she were the most important t)erson in 
the world. I'm going to try*and treat my students like that in . 

: the future." , ♦ . " - / 

Teachers' attitudes are frequently affected through 4he 
instructional process. Teachers are.^xposed to the information 
and become involved in performing^ many of the l^earning'tasks^ 
wit\the children. In addition, they enjoy the same opportunity 
as their students in interacting with the police officer. It should 
not be/^assumed that all adults have positive attitudes toward 
law enforcement or an appreciation for the law enforcement • 
functiohnn society. Teachers' attitudes were formed in the same 
way as the attitudes of the adolescents, in their classrooms— 
b^ on-the^street experience ^sometimes negative), media por- 
trayals, and peer influence. ^ <^ 

Similarly, the police officer is changed after the experienced 
He/she enters the classroom expecting to have to be entertain- ' 
ing and tell War' stories. Instead she/he fin^^ a group of 
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adolescents who speak her/his language and can discuss issues 
iiN^ enforcement. The fad that a student has taken the time 
to become acquainted with the job and the problems it entails is 
flattering to even the most crusty officer. Further, students 
may ask technical questions of officers on the street. The 
reaction on the part of the officer is sometimes clearly shock. 
One veteran officer confronted thi^ PSR coordinator within the 
, police department and detnanded to know how a student iiad 
information about lifting latent fingerprints sufficient to ask 
'him (the officer) a question on the street. After the program 
was explained; he gri^dgingly admitted tliat perhaps the pro- 
gram was a good idea. • . 
Jrt summary, the instructional process ch^anges the dynamics 

/ between theof f icer and the student and between the officer and 
the teacher. A further question now remains to be investigated: 
Does^Jfhe instructional program Qr process also change stddent 
anitudes toward authority figures generally? If sO; how arftK 

. why, and to wha^ extent? ^ 



THE STUDENT AND SOCIETY 

' at^DERSTANDIl^JG OF LAW IWORCEMENt lfl SOCIETY 

* . ' ■. 

' , In* a student's mind, and sometimes in the adult mind as well; 
therf' institutioa" of law enforcement is intertwined with and is 
'^the saAie as the personality arid beljaviof of the law enforce- 
ment officer. Personal experiences or peer values may serve as 
the basis of an attitude toward the officer and may be applied 
equally toward law enforcenient^^s an institution. 

The PSR course^n law enforcement is designed to separate in 
.the student's mind^ithe institbtion qf law enforcement in society 
irprti the police officer— the persoh. The student learrjs the 
basics about law enforcement from "the classroom* teacher 
"jnd from media productions. Subsequently^ the officer visits 
the classroom for technical'presentations. At this time; the 
student -can interact with the officer and can experience 
tlifferent personalities and approaches. The differentiation of 
the institution from .the individual representative of that 
institution rs important in the formulation of attitudes toward 
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th^e structure of society. More importantly, the student begins 
to'cpnsider the decision-making process-used tp sele-ct persons 
to become officers and the system used to control their 
behavior. With this.important information she/he can begin to 
. think:more.,clearly ^bout where and iawhat sectors of societ/ 
change may be needed. • ' / 

The concept of differentiating an institution from some of the 
- persons. who represent it can be applied to school, government, 
^ social service agencies, and religion. 

Th^f student, conststently'put in the role of the police officer 
or investigator throughout the course of instruction, begins to 
identiiFy with the officer's function in society. Identification 
With authority reduces antisocial behavior aimed at combatting 
ortbeing disrespectful toward authority. 

As students learn about the subject an4 function of law 
enforcement in society sepiarate from the polic^ officer, they 
begin to develop an appreciation for the role of law enforcement 
in society separate and distinct from the personality of the 
police- officer. In other words, there is an opportunity to 
formulate ideas and opinion? about law enforcement independ- 
ent of whether or not the officer in the classroom or on the 
street has been courteous or harrassing to a particular student. 
Further, at the san^e time the officer enters the classroom, 
downstream of the mstructional process, learners can accept 
the individual officer as a human being with personality 
characteristics which dp not necessarily speak for the law 
enforcement process. ^ , . 

.The fact that the teacher presents the basic information and 
then involves the police officer in the instructional process 
allows students;to form attitudes toward law\nforcement as a 
•function in society. They, (hen, interrelate witR^the officer ^nd 
begin to differentiate between their attituded^ toward Taw 
enforcement and. their likine or disliking of t^ie personality of 
the individual officer. , ' • , 

POUCE, TEACHERS, PARENTS! THEY'RE ALL 
AUTHORITY FIGURES! . 

Perhaps of far greater importance than currently recognized 
is the united working front presented by two of the most 
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important authority figures in a student's life, the teacher and 
the police-officers Some teachers may believe that to establish 
their credibility with students, they must attack the institutions 
with which students sometimes appear to be in conflict. The 
^pbljce officer represents one of thos& institutions. The two 
professionals working* together present a different message: 
that the learner will no longer be successful in pitting one 
authority against another. This same phenomenon occurs in the 
family when parents are not in agreement in their approach to 
disciplining a child. Often the child subconsciously senses the 
division and* attempts to further divide the parents, to the 
supposed advantage of the child. 

By the time the student reaches junior high school, many of 
his/her problems are expressed outside the home and on the 
street. As a visible symbol the police officer is the 'authority 
.figure who will most often have to deal with antisocial 
adolescent behavior. The school experiences its share of such 
behavior as well. If a' student begins to vieW police officers 
positively and attempts to develop constructive relationships 
with them, then there is a good chance that some of that 
positive view will be transferred to other authority figures- 
—i.e., to parents, teachers, and principals. 

&■ 

EUMINATION OF FANTASIES.GENERATED 
BY THE MASS MEDIA 



The PSR program helps to eliminate many fantasies gen- 
erated by the mass media. Many students do not know what 
happens to a juvenile when she/he is arrested. They speculate, 
"^Ou're beaten/' "You're photographed with a number across 
yoyr chest,""You're thrown in a'j^il cell to wait two months for. 
trialy" For some,. "Nothing happens. The guy gives you. an ice 
cream cone, pats your hand, and says, 'Don't do it again!" " For 
others the reality is more severe than the fantas^particularly 
when, unexpectedly, the parents are involved ve^^early in the 
juvenile justice proce^s. Still others discover they can stop 
defending themselves so stringently against "the cops" who 
aren't rude tough guys after all, but most of whom are fairly 
objective, just doing a job. 

* ■ ^ ■■ ' ^ 
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APPRECIATION FOR PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

The course in law enforcement is highly"^ technical in some 
areas and encourages an appreciation for professional prepara- 
tion. Precision and accuracy are emphasised. A technical level of 
knowledge is generally synonymous with a concrete level of 
operation. Sometimes concrete presentations are more stimu- 
lating, particularly to junior high level students. Further, the 
average student is more likely to become involved with the 
information.v As a result, learners develop an appreciation for 
the amount of. exact, scientific knov^^ledge acquired and used by 
the well-trained officer. Overall, students begin to understand 
the need for specialized knowledge, the concept of preparation 
and training, and their relationship to professionalism. 



PROCESSES BETWEEN THE STUDENT 
AND THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS ^ 

The instructional ai)d audiovisual materials of the PSRf^ 
program are designed to actively involve the student in thinking 
processes. Students are always more interested in. learning 
when they can become personally involved. Many activities 
require, them to solve problems arid make^deci^ionsjjust as an 
officer would have to do on the job. For example^-sfudents 




shown. three to foyr slides of a fire scene and then are aske^to 
make a decision as to whether or not the evidence s 
arson. ""^C-^ 

* The learning activities are skill-oriented. Student^ learn how 
to perform procedures by actually doing thjpfif instead of 
passively reading about them. For example, learners have an 
opportunity to conduct three major types of search: concentric 
circle, point to point, and sector. They lift latenf^lngJerpMnts, 
record and classify inked fingerprint^,' sketch .and\phc^ograph ' 
(using polaroid) a mock crime set up in the classro^ip. ^: J ^ 
'The instruction is not hierarchical: Within each iSr^it* are five > 
days of instruction with performance^'jectives for«acW^^\'- 
The days canhe moved around in order of presentation or-jcatf*.; 
be selected to meet the needs of .teachers and/or ; students. 
Teachers who prefer may select only one performance objective 
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on any given day and instruct within those limits. This approach 
^is possible sincrf" an audiovisual resource, strategies, content, 
and assessment tasks are available fpr each performance 
objective. The instructional materials hive been designed for 
several stylps of teaching. If whole group instruction is pre- 
ferred, the teacher's guide should be followed. Each ^uide has 
several^ strategies to accompany the audiovisual resource.' 
Strategies may be chosen on the basis of need or enjoyment. If 
individualized instruction is preferred (for the entire class or for 
Only a few students with special needs), a (earning center may ' 
be set up using the audiovisual material and the worksheets 
which are designed to be self-instructiohal. Answers are 
included on the worksheets to allow students to check their 
work. (If you are fearful that 'students will fill in the answers, 
and thus "cheat" a little, remember that, research has shown 
that with self^instructional materials students learn juBt as 
much by copying the answers.) 



, OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERj[AL§ - 

PbORLY MOTIVATED STUDENTS 

The PSR course was developed originally as a high-interest 
course for students experiencing severe problems in school. It is 
considered suitiable for those who are poorly motivated or who 
are not experiencing success in the regular academic curriculum. 
During the pilot sessions instructors noted that'fewer behavior 
problems were exhibited while ' students were ip the law' 
enforcement class. 

CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS 

^ ^^itic^l. thinking skills have been incorporated into both the 
instructional materials and the audiovisual materials! Perform- 

• ance objecrtives are'baseid on content, verbs which describe a 
higher order of \hinking skills, and. a type of learning activity, 
appropriate to the content. Table 1 bn page 36 lists verbs used 
to develop performance objectives. For example, the format for 
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the slide/tape Fire Investigator is designed to reinforce the Aill of 
inferential thinking. Jhe point to be gaised from the topic is 
that a fire' scene can be examined for evidence of arson. The 
slide/tape. is designed so that students are presented first with 
f slides depicting evidence, then are asl<<ed to decide whether or 
* not the evidence would lead the .investigator to suspect arson. 

^ Other types of thinking skills incorporated into the audio- 
. visiual and instructional materilrti^clud^ - ^ 

• problem-solving , ' 

• brainstorming, divergent thinking 

• prioritizing, alternative or consequences search 

• decision-making, deductive thinking 

• application of principles or generalizations to specifics 

• concept formation 



GRADING . . " 

Th^se units can be graded and integrated ihto the curriculum 
in several ways. 

Option 1. If lavy enforcement is taifght as part of a social 
studies course (Youth and the Law or Urban Studies), rfegular 
letter grades can be assigned for however many weeks the 
course is taught based on the quality of perfornvance or' th^ 
results of periodic or final examinations. , 

Op(ion 2.^11 units are delf-cor^ecting for the student. At the 
top of each worksheet ' (which the student can choose fo 
complete^oT not) a space is'provided for the lec^fner Jto note the 
ndmber of items completed. "Completed" means the item was 
attempted, and the response was checked against the correct 
answer. If the response is incorrect, the student is directed to fill 
in the correct answer. ^ y 

A form is ayaifable for the Jearner to record the number of 
perfdrmance objectives hdshe completed for the total number 
of units in which instruction, was received. 'Grades can ije 
assigned, if needed, on the basis of the number of performance 
^objtfctivps, completed. This system of grading, known as tlie 
* continuous performance evaluation, is based on the principle 
that one should np^t be labelecj a "^failure" if the real problem is 
that one cannot learn as rapidly as another learner. The t^a^cher 
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can allow the student as much time as required to recycle 
her/his work uqtil she/he is satisfied with the amount that has 
been completed! 

Option 3. The teacher can contract with students for better 
grades individually or as a feroup. The criterion is set for each 
grade, e.g., 16 performance objectives plus 3 extended activities 
per unit earn the grade of A. Students state prior to the 
beginning Of instruction which :grade they will contract for, and 
they should be held to the agreement. 

Option 4. A system bf instruction to assess sWents on the 
tasis of whether or not each has achieved competency is more 
difficult to establish. The»PSR materials have been designed to 
make this system a semi-reality for the class^om teacher by, 
providing an assessment task for eich performatice objective. A 
criterion (i.e., the number of correct responses one must 
achieve to be considered competent) has been Established for 
each assessment task. In the event a student dpes not achieve 
competency, she/he woul^^ be allowed to do additional work in 
that performance objective learning area and recycle. 

The basic principle behind this approach is that each learner 
can achieve a prescribed level of competency, although it may 
take one longer than another. This system obviates a student 
bjping labeled a "failure" because his/her learning rate is 
different from that of another. One either achieves competency 
or one does not. One may interpret one's behavior as "failing/' 
but the decision has been one's own and one must live with it. 
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^ Table 1 

Suggested Verbs for Writing Performance Objectives 
* ^ and Assessment Measures* 



Knowledge 

Hi ^ 


dfefine, recognize, descrfbe, select, recall, 
identify, name, list, state, match> pbfnt out 


Comprehension 


translate, interpret, relate, categorize, 
classify, infer, generalize, predict, explain, 
outline, paraphrase, restate 


Application * 


apply, solve, relate, prove, test, diagnose; 
develop, eompare, select, plan, design, 
explain, defend, choose, justify, predict, 
determine, construct ^ 


Analysis * 

^ 


distinguish, identify ,^etect,relate, conclude, 
determine, diagram, infer,analyze, compare, 
describ^j^ntejrpret^critique, explain 


Synthesis 


design, produce, conduct; combine, recreate, 
construct^ reconstruct, assembte, compose, 
describe, organize, formulate, invent 

i. ; : 


Evaluation 


judge, evaluate, determine, appraise, decide, 
compare, weigh, examine, calculate, critique 



'Adapted from a chart prepared by the Field Services Divisibn," 
Department of Pupil and Program .Appraisal, Montgomery 
County Public Schools (Maryland), September 1973. 



CHAPTERS 

THE RESEARCH RESy LTS 
ORTriE PSR PROGRAM- •.^ 



J 



INTRODUCTION 1 

The JPofice/Student Relations Program is a delinquency 
prevenT^n program designed ^o be administered by the public 
schools. Its rationale is that by teaching junior lUgh school 
students technical information about law en^orcerhent, student ' 
attitudes tpward law enforcement officers will improve: E^rly ' 
evaluation indicated that the program of instruction,^ th^ PSR 
curriculum, did indeed change attitudes positively. The question 
remiained as tb whether the PSR curriculum subsequently 
changed the street behavior of students as well. If .behavior 
change followed attitude change, then PSR could be considered 
a priirffiry delinquency prevention program.. One condition of 
tfie grant for tlie first year of the project (19Z4-75).Was that 
court data on the experimental and coriirdl groups (Julius West'^ 
Junior High and B;coc)me Junior High School) 1» exafnined to' • 
determine if the program had mad^ ah impact on reducing the 
number of teenagers processed through the juvenile court. At 
the end of the first year when the data were collected and 
analyzed^ the results were practical meariihgless. There were 
too few cases for a valid study, and the accuracy of tl\e court 
data was question^, ■ * *X '* 

During the secoiid^yekr of the project (1975-761 a second 
research study was designed. Its objective was to conduct an 
examination of arrest data of the experimental and control 
groups to/ determine whether or not exposure to the PSR 
curriculum in seventh grade, could have an impact oa the 
number of offenses committed during the eighth grade year.' 
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' .RESULTS OF ATTITUDE STUDY ^ . 

A major goal of the PSR program is to change the attitude^of 
adolescents toward law enforcement officers and subsequently 
to influence the behavior of these young pepple. A noted 
sociologist has stated, "Lack oFTfcspect for the police presumably 
leads to lack of respect for the Jaw . . . [the student] is free to 
violate the law if it appears that'it would be to his advantage to 
do so."» * 

The first step in evaluating the PSR program in relation to. 
this major goal was to determine if atfitudes of youth" toward 
police and the law could in fact be positively changed by their 
exposure to the PSR curriculum. The attitude study was de- 
signed to answer the following questions: ^ 

1. Does exposure to the PSR curriculum change the attitude 
of adolescents toward the police, the law, and the courts? 
• 2. Do boys react differently from girls? 
^ 3. Does the length of time during which students have been 
exposed to the curriculum influence the results? 

Additionally^ extensive work was done on the test instruments 
in order to evaluate and refine them for use in future studies. 
The results of the attitude study showed that— 

1. The PSR, curriculum caused a statistically significant posi- 
tive attitude change in seventh graders toward police 
officers. 

^XJiere were no significant differences between change of 
TTtitudes'of girls and boys. * V 

Time exposure to the curriculum was not a faiftor'sin 
changing attitpdes. / -^.^^ 

4. There was an emergence of a refined and valid instriimienf ' 
for further research of student attitudes toward pdliqe,2 

The n^ct step in the evaluation of the irnpact i)f .thf IPISR V 
/ instructional prqgram on juvehihes' was to determine I^^the^r 
positive attitude change evoked a decrease in the i^umb'er W 
offenses committed by these same young people^'With the_^ 
assistance of a Statistician, the staff designed a research study 
based on "arrest data to* determine the impact of the . PSR 
program on juvenile delinquency. The questions to be answered 
by this study were as follows: " 
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ly Would there be a significant decrease between the offei^e 
rate among juveniles who received ihstTuctiv)h in the IraR' 
curriculum and a comparable groupH)! students .whofdid 
npt receive PSR instruction? «' ^ 

2. Would there be, a significant decrease in the offense rate 
between fhose students y^o received instruction in the 
PSR/currjculum and had committed an .offense(s) before 
ejcposure to PSjR and a comparable groUp of students who 
did not wteive the PSR instruction but had also committed 
pffenses before the time'the PSR program vyas delivered? 

3. Would there 'be a significant decrease in the offensje rate 
l)etween students who received instruction in PSR and had 
never comijiitted -an offense prior to receiving instruction 

. 4nd a comparaJ)Ie group of students who did not receive ^ 
PSR instructioii and had not committed an offense prior to 
the time the program was adn^inistered? 

The results of this study are discussed in a subsequent section 
of this chapter. « ' 



BACKGROUND 



On January 29, * 1976, the/ Montgomery County Public 
Schools (N/|CPS) Courtcil on histruction approved piloting of 
three urtits of thePSR law enforcement curriculum materials. 
In keeping with MCPS policy, the council stipulated that the 
n^w curriculum could be 'piloted in a m^iximum of ten junior 
mgh schools. Social studies resource teachers in the thirty-two 
Tunior high s^hdbls^wf re notified and dicected to send their 
requests to be cOnsidey-e^' as pilot schools to the Depar.tfAeqt of 
Oirriculum' ;and Instruction. Tile .first ten to apply were 
selected, and the sample population was chosen frpm these ten 
schools. Four df the original ten schools were not acceptable f<ft- 
the sample population in the research program for these 



reasons: 



The PSR instruction was not taught during the time 
period specified for the study (i.e., it was taugKt too early 
in the semester). ■ i 
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2. The PSR instructipn was administered to a special class. 
. 3. The PSR instruction was only partially used. 
. 4. Eighth grade students were included in the instructional 
programs. ' , 

The six schools/used for the experimental gffoup*'«were: 
Argyle, Edwin W. Brpome, BenjaminJBanneker, John T. Baker, 
Redland, and North Bethesda junior high schools. A total of 
1,081 students who received the program in 1976 as seventh 
graders were identified as the treatment or experimental group. 
A control group of ^,034 sev'etnth grade students in th^e 1975-76 
school year v^as systematically, selected from the following 
schoi^s: Francis Scott Key, Gaithersburg, Julius West, New- 
port, Bligo, and Tilden junior high schools. The number of stu- 
dents from each school and the paired relationships of the con- 
trol and experimental schools are presented in Table 1. 

' Table 1 

EXPERIMENTAL/CONTROL SCHOOLS/MCPS JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS^1976 



Experimental School No, 

' ^ 


Cotitrol School No. 


Banneker . 30V <^ 
Baker 249 
North Bethesda 201 
Redland 26? 
Argyle 54 
. Broome 9 

' r— ' — 1 — ; 


Key 239 
Gaithersburg 2*58 
Tilden 235 
Newport 247 
Sligo 46 
West 9 



The control schools w^re • iflatchecj to the experimental 
schools with a consideration of the following criteria: 

1. The school had not^ administered the PSR curriculum. 

2. -The geographic location or proximity of the matched pairs 
of schools help)ed to insure quality of socioeconomic 
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levels, population densities/ achiev(?ment. levels and 
schoJa^tic abtlities-of. student^ahd studjent accessibilfty to 
potentially crime-seductive areas <i.e!/ shopping centers, 
parks, and .recreation centers). 

When a control school seventh grade included an excessive 
number of students, the table of random r\umbers was used to 
select an appropriate number of students fo^r the study. 

It was no^ practical or feasible to randomly sampleschools for 
this study; Rdwever, even with this limitation it is unlikely that 
there is an appreciable difference between the experimental 
schools and other Montgomery County schools in t^rms of 
certain crucial variabjes— socioeconomic level, scholastic ability 
and achievement levels of students, sex. and .geographic 
representation. ^ ' • ^ 



TREATMtNT^ i 

The PSR' curriculum was taught by thirteen teachers in the 
six experimental schools from May 1 to June 17, 1976. Classes 
were distributed throughout the school day. In each schpol the 
social studies resource teacher chose the length of time the 
curriculum was to be administered. The time groups are 
presented in Table 2. . , 



Table 2 " ' 

lIngth of time psr^rogram adminictered in 
experimental schools-may 1 to june 17, 1976 . 



Time ] * 


School 


Short (2 weeks) 

IntermeHiate (4-5 weeks) 

Long (7-9 weeks) 
-> 


'Redlan^ 
North Bethesda 

Baker 

Banneker » • 

Argyle 

Broome 

\ — J. 
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The previous evaluation of PSR (AttTTG^e Study, 1975-76) 
had indicated that t^e time of exposure to the curricu|in (from 
tWo to nine weeksj) did not influence student arttitipchange 
(I.e.. the attitude of seventh graders toward pbiflKiprovea 
significantly due tg the PSR curriculum regardles^^Pthe length 

' of time e^ach class was exposed to the program). The next 
research was designed to see if there was a concomitant 
behavior change during the eighth grade school year among 
those students who experienced a positive ^ttitud#thange as a , 

. result of the PSR curriculum in seventh grade. Two types of • 
data were analyzed: V » ^ ' H 

1. Students who Kad^cQmrnitfed offenses prior to the expo- 
sure to fhe treatment (i.e.,Swr6ffense coT^mitted prior to 
the date in MayN^^ iiiiiMMj true t ion was begun) . 

2. Students wh<y ha^ jjiffonim offenses prior to 
treatment (i.e^nf ^offense c^mitted after June 17, 1976, 
and up to Juiie 30, 1^77) 

' Any offense committed by members of either group during the ^ 
weeks the curriculum was being taught (May 1 to June 17, 
1976) was not included in^ the study. 

The post-^ata collection was completed one year after the 
treataieht was administered. Since-eighth grade is the first peak 
m delin9utney, the research was designed to study the impact 
of the seventh grade PSR program on offense rates during the 
eighth grade year.g, Permission was received from the Mont- 
gomery County Department of Police to examine the arrest 
reports on file at the Juvenile Section in the Wheaton-Glenmont 
.Police Station. The evaluator examined the files for reports 
involving any students in the experimental or control groups. 
AftQr the data wek^ retrieved from the files, all names were 
eliminated to insure confidentiality. 



RESEARCH dg^lCN 




c 



A widely use^hynrfsi-ex^erimental research design was chosen 
for the study— the nonequivalenl control group design which 
requires an experimental and control group with Both pre- and 
post-data. Although the groups did not have pre-experimental 
sampling eqilivalence, they were matched systematically^. Th 
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sifitilarity was confirmed by the delinquent offense rate of each 
. group prior to the time of treatmcfnt (Table 3). The anatyses 
were completed with the use of the Z test between independent 
proportions. 



RESEARCH RESULTS^ 

I Predicted Outcome #1: There will be a significant decrease .in the pest- 
^offense rate for those students exposed to the PSR (urriculum when compared 
to the students in the control group. 

The post-offense rate of the students exposed to the PSR 
curriculum decreased significantly (p<.01)* when .compared tc\ 
the incre*rsed post-offense rate of the control groiip (Table 3). 



Table 3 

POST-OFFENSE RATE: EXPERlMENTAt^ND 
CONTROL GROUPS 



• 

Group 


Pre-Curripulum 
Offense Rate 


Post-Curriculum 
Offense Rate I 


Propor- 
tion 


Experimental 
Control 

' i 


28 
29 

' ^ 


21 

-• 

56 


.0194^ 
.0541 



Z = 3-06 p<:01 



Predicted Outcome «t: There will be a significant decrease in the 
number of, post -offenders in the experimental group who had committed an 
offense prior Jto instruction iri the PSR curriculum when compared to the 
control group. 

The number of Itudents who committed an offense after 
receiving instruction in the seventh grade PSR program and 
who had committed an offense prior to instruction decreased 
significantly Jp<.025) when compared to students in the 
control group (Table 4). 
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' Table4 

POST-OFFENDER RATE/PRIOR-6fF£NDER RATE: 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 





Pre-Curriculum 


Post-Curriculum 


Propor- 


Group 


Offender Rafe 


Offender Rate 


tion 


Experimental 


22 


- 2 


.9091 


Control 


28 


40 


.6429 



Z = 2.189 p<.025 



fCed 



redicted Outcome #3: There will he a significant decrease in the 
nimber of students who comkitted offenses after receiving instruction in the 
PSR curriculum • and who had newer committed an offense prior to 
instruction when compared to the control group, 

- The Z test for significant difference did not produce a 
statistically significant result for this portion of the study. 
There was, however, a decrease in the number of students, 
committing an offense for the first time- for those who had 
^received instruction compared to those in the control group 
(Table 5). ^ 



Tables ^ 

POST-OFFEN[/eR rate/no prior OFFENSE: 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



' Group 


Pre-Offencler 
Rate 


Post-Offender 
Rate 


Propor- 
tion 


Experimental 
Control 


0 

' 0 


15 ' 
21 


.0142 
.0209 



2 = 1.175 p<.05 
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DISCUSSION 

• ^ ' ' 

The data analysis showed that the PSR curriculum significantly 
decreased the offense rate of the experimental group. This means that the 
PSR pro-am can he consider^ a primary prevention program. 
The implication is that behavior change does indeed follow - 
attitude change. 

The second and third questions for the research study were 
designed to determirie which types of juveniles were affected by 
the program. ^The, two types of students studied were: 

Those who had already had experience with the juvenile 
justice system prior to treatment 

2. Those who had not had contact with the juvenile justice 
system prior to treatment but did commit an offense 
duriiig their eighth grade year in school. 

The results, which are critical, showed that the jovWViI 
offense rate was affected but there was ^^lot a statisticall)^-^ 
significant difference between the rale of number of offenders in 
the experimental and control groups of those students who had 
not had any experience with the juvenile justice system before 
exposure to the PSR instruction. The results indicated then that 
the students whose behavior was significantly changed to the 
j)oint that the offender rate was reduced were among those 
students who had had a previous "brush" with the juvenile justice system 
prior to instruction. The project staff predicted* intuitively that the 
program would probably not be effective in reaching students 
who had already begun a pattern of offenses but would impact 
on those who might be on\the verge^of committing an offense. 
The results showed .that th^ program impact was the reverse of 
what was predicted — with serious implications for educational 
programming. \ 

Ii^ deciding to provide all seventh graders with six weeks of • 
the law enforcement curriculiitm/ MCPS was anticipating that a 
prevention program which reached seventh graders would be 
effective in reducing the eighth grade peak in the delinquency 
offence rate. On the basis of the study results, the rfeal effec- 
tiveness of the program would appear to be its availability to 
tho^e students who have had one or more brushes with the 
juvenile justice system. Since for each year of junior high school 
a different subset of students finds itself in that category, this 
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means that the instructional program should be offered for two 
weeks in ^ach of the junior high school years instead of fqr six ' 
weeks in the seventh grade (Table 6). 



Table 6 

Proposed E|^cational Programming/Delinquency Patterns 


subset I . 


' Drltnqlenty 

/T\7" 

/ 1 Af^R Two weeks 
/ ' j 
f [ Subset n / 

' I 


' i OtiinqUenCy 

/ 1 \ 

/ 1^. JxJ*^^ Two weeks. 
/ 1 / 

[ Subset 111 
1 ' 


1 Delinquency 
/ 1 ^V^'SR Two week* 






C.rade t^ 


Grade 9 



RECOMMENDED RESEARCH 

The purpose of the study was to determine tha impact of. 
a school-administered program on delinquency rates. This 
particular study answer&d broad, general questions as to 
program impact; at the same time, it raised many more 
questions as to the exact nature of the changes which occurred. 
Some of fhese tjuestions are considered here and are recom- 
mended for additional research. 



Why does the P5R instrudi(inal program change the attitudes of students 
toward law enforcement officers? What are the dynamics of that change? Does 
the program change the attitudes of police officers toward juveniles? How 
and why? 

If the criteria for ^hanging attitudes through the use of ajl 
instructional program were understood, tKen other programs 
applied to other problem- areas faced by the. crimirtal and 
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juvenile justice systems could be approached usijig the same 
principles. For example, groups of professionals Who work 
within the justice system ^nd who do not work/ togethSi* 
^^efficiently or cooperatively might benefit front tfa/ning prg- 
grams which provide ^ach group with information/about the 
others.' ^ - . 

pn what types of juvenile offenders does the PSR program impadand why? 

The results now indicate that such a program changes the 
behavior of those students who have already had ^me Contact 
with the juvenile justice system. Further analysis/ is needed to 
determine whether all students who' have been in contact with 
the juvenile justice system are changed, or only those with 
simple offenses, and/or a minimal number of offeh'ses. Or, does 
the program reach those who have set out on a pattern of 
delinquency and who, through some new understanding or 
appreciation of the system, have decided to me^t their needs in 
some other way? If the latter case is true, then tjie PSR program 
should'be implemented in juvenile detention centers immediately. 

,Does the PSR. program have any impact on those students who receive 
instruction but have as yet \}^ad no involvement with the juvenile justice, 
system? • • - , 

There may be a time factor involved, that is, the impact of the 
program may occur only two or three years later or when the 
juvenile becomes an adult. Or, because of the program the ' 
studerit may commit only minor offenses, or there may.not be 
as many students w^o after committing one offense go on ta 
commit many more (i.e., the program may not reduce the 
number of first offenders, but it may preveht such individuals 
«froTn becoming multiple offenders). ^ ' 

Is the program effective in other areas of Montgomery County and in other ^ 
jurisdictions with vastly different population -fharacterisflcs? 



The research should be replicated with design improvements. 
The sample selection should be constructed to determine 
whether or not — 
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1. The results apply to Montgomery County generally. 

2. Montgomery County represents a uriique event in terms 
of program impact, or thie same results are acjhievabk in 
urban/inner city an3/or rural areas. 

further, the study could be improved by randomly selecting 
classes as opposed to randomly selecting schools. 

UMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The research results reported apply to those schools within 
Montgomery County which participated in the study. They are 
not generalizable to Montgomery County, nor can these results 
be said to apply toother jurisdictions. A broad-based study with 
a different sample would be necessary in order to make such 
critical generalizations^ 
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CHAPTER 4 

HOW TO START A PSR PROGRAM 
IN YOUR JURISDICTION ^ 



1 



This chapter offers the benefit 6f the experience of 'tfie 
designers and impleme^ters of the original program in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. The experience in Montgomery 
County is not necessarily a typical one, but, talfen with the 
duplication of the program in other Maryland counties, the 
In warnings and suggestions made here may be applicable to 
almost any jurisdiction in the country. 



SUGGESTIONS AND WARNINGS 

FOR SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 

If you work within a school system and are considering trying 
the PSR program, certain factors should be taken into account. 
First, this program is one of delinquency prevention through 
curriculum. With this dual label it often turns out that neither 
the curriculum department nor the pupil personnel workers 
(guidance department) view the project as belonging in their 
bailiwick. Your first task, then, is to convince the curriculum 
personnel that the instructional materials belong in their 
domain. ¥6u may wish to gather support from pupil personnel 
workers, coVinselors, or guidance personneKbefore approaching 
the curriculum department. These two departmentjioire keys to 
the success of the project. 

The size of the school system may determine your approach. 
If the system is relatively small, it may be appropriate to start 
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with the superintendent of schools. At s^me point in time you 
will have to appear before the board of education with your 
idea^. In the Mcmtgomery County Public Schools, a Council on. 
Instruction is required t^^eview and approv? any new 
curriculum before it is inserted into the official school program. 
The council is composed of representatives from all levels of the 
school system inclucfing students. 

Whenever you present the program to a group of persons 
whose Support you would like to elicit, an order of presentation 
,is recommended. Since the most difficult task is defining the 
program to the audience, this can be done very quit;|fly if you 
begin by showing a slide/tape of a highly technical riature^such 
as Ff/ony Stops or Narcotics Investigator. Such a showing es'fablishes 
immediately that you^wish to teach law enfor cemen t not police 
human relations or public relations issues. Some persons may 
ask: "Why ire you teaching that to junior high school students?" 
Please read chapter 2 and be superprepared to answer that 
question. You will also need to describe both the attitude 
change and the offens^e rate change which occur as a result of 
receiving insitruction in law enforcement as ouilined.by the 
program guicle (both of which are discussed in chapter 3). 

A second warning— in every group of people who hear about 
the program for the first, (hne there is always someone who^ 
says, "But aren't you making better criminals?" The^rfnswer to 
that charge is a resounding NO for these reasons: T;he usual 
reaction by students is "Wow! I didn't know the police could do 
that! ". Furthermore, it should be noted 'that most students are 
oriented to mentally healthy behavior rather than to deviant 
behavior. Therefore, most respond with respect for the 
professionalism of the law enforcement officer. The few 
students who may be heading for delinquency may either be 
deteifed (see research results in chapter 3), or may commit the 
same acts anyway. Television and films offer far more ideas on 
how to commit a crime ^and get away with, it than the PSR 
program ever imagined. Information on c;ommittmg a crime and ^ 
getting away with it is not included in the program. On the 
contrary, in an arson investigation, for example, students are 
taught how to search for and consider evidence to determine 
whether or not arson has been-^ommitted as opposed to a 
natural fire; they are not taught how to build an irtcendiary 
device. 

4:] 
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last strong argument for this program of instruction is 
trat the subject area and exciting presentation techniques tend 
to regenerate student interest in school. This is particularly 
applicable to the average student — average in motivation, nqt in 
.ability levels. For that reason many teachers in Montgomery 
County choose to teach law enforcement the last few weeks of 
school as a means of maintaining attendance and participation. 
It should also be noted that the PSR course frequently moti- 
vates students who have experienced considerable academic 
failure. Many of the skills requirexliare those from which th^se 
'students can benefit greatly. Radio communications/ for 
etample, reinforces listening skills. 

The cost of the program will always be an issue within the 
school system. Several approaches are possible here. The initial 
cost of a packet of materials is minimal. Once the purchase has 
been made, you can continue by producing your own materials 
with the local police department. An alternative is to solicit 
funds from local organizations concerned vyith crime preven- 
tion's uch as the Kiwanis Club, or the League of Women Voters. 
As a last resort yqu may wish to appeal to the police- 
department, ^aujpvernm en t agency, *or citizens' groups. In such 
appeals- yo\\r ffStk concern should be a ^lear explanation: of the 
program coiice^\. Once citizens understand the concept and the 
program results, support is immediate. Most people today are 
well aware of the kinds of delinquency problems prevalent in 
their communities. 

When you approach the police department tor support to the 
local schools, it is important to be clear about certain points. 

1. This delinquency prevention program is far more effective 
and economically feasible for them than almost any other. 
Many programs require many man-hours from 'the police 
department. Time requirements of PSR are minimal since 

J the burden of instruction is borne by th^^ teachers. 

2. Some police departments may shy away with the response 
"We tannot give away our secrets." This attitude is a 
difficult and almost insurmountable obstacle. Again, it is 
recommended that you show materials immediately; 
secondly, have them read the research results; then tfy to 
convince them that the program isi most flattening to the 
police officer. Invariably when an officer finishes working , 
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with a group of adolescents under the instructional cir- 
cumstances of the program, ,he/she is far more comfort- 
able in dealing with the same students on the street. 



FOR POUCE EMPLOYEES j 

The key person foi- police employees to contact js the chief of 
police, since the cooperation of this official isVssential to the 
success of the PSR program. In Montgomery County police 
officers were first rrotified of t>ve prbgrani by> memorandum 
from headquarters which gave descriptive^ackground in- 
formation. Yl 

When police personnet^re initiatingjtheactioli, it its important 
to stress the fact that the maifi responsibility for instruction is 
the school's. Consequently, contact should also be made with 
the chairpersons of the ciirriculum department and/or social 
studies department to explain the goals and piirposes of, the 
program. School officials should be informed that sample 
instructional materials and course outlines are re'adily available.^ 
A commitment of ^upport from the chfef of police assures them 
OT police involvement and cooperation. 



COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND RESOURCES 

Whether the department police or the.' school system 
wishes to implement the PSR delinquency^vention. program, 
community supj>ort is critical^ 

A few suggestions may be helpful to keep in mind! 

1. Be certain to contact a//'poIice departments within your 
areas. If you are located in a city, there may also be state 
police who are available for visits to classes. If you are 
located in a small town where you may draw heavily upon 
the state police, remember that there may be a small 

^ sheriff's office within the town. 
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2. Be certain to obtain an organizational chart o^ the police 
department with which you are working. This clSiart wiW 
tell you of the various specialty departments and divisions 
you can draw upon. For example, almost every police 
department has a patrol division, a criminal investigation 
division, a juvenile division/and a, training division. 

3. Contact the training division of your local or*st^e'*police 
department for both field trips to the training facility and 
to borrow any audiovisual materials^ they may have on 
hand. 

4. Other agencies within the criminal justice system should 
be contacted for some interaction ^with students. Be careful 
not to spend too much time on the abstractions of the legal 
system. You run the risk ofMosing^ the interest of the 
average students, even though yjou may receive accolades 
from the achieving students, 



A list of iT^ufces follows which the teacher or police officer 
may call upon to support the instructional program in laV¥ 
enforcement, ^ • 

Parent Teachers Associatibn ^ 
League of Women Voters . * 

" ; Kiwanis Club . 
Local citizen groups 

Social service agencTes ^ 
State's Attorney's Office I, 
Public Defender'^ Office 
Defense Attorneys 
^ Correction facilities for adults 
Detention facilities for juveniles ^ 
Juvenile Court 
Adult Courts 
Private Detectives 

Security Guards— local commercial Establishments 
. Arsort Investigation Unit: Fire Department 
Coroner's Office or Medical Examiner 
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Crime Laboratories — Chemists 

Federal Law Enforcement Agencies: Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, .Internal Revenue Service, Post O/fice De- 
partment, Natipnal Park Service, U.S. Forest. Department, 
Department of Immigration and Naturalization, Alcohol, 
Tobacto and Firearms 

Other specialty areas': ' , ' * 

^Police organizations within the department— Unions . er 
Fraternal Order of Police Officers * . 
Female Police Officers » % - 

Sketch Artist V ^ 

Canine OfiFicers , • ^ 
Polygraph Operator 

Victims of crimes ^ * 



Ask the public anc^chool libraries to sdt^aside a collection of 
books on the subject of law enforcement and to display them 
prominently. These books will then be easily identifiable by 
your students and will show the community and other teach- 
ers v\4^at is going on in your classroom that is innovative. 



CHAPTERS 

WHAT KINDS.OF PROBLEMS 
SHOULD THE TEACHER 
ANTICIPATE IN TEACHING 
THE PSR PROGRAM? 



Jhe iollowing are some of the questions that teachers ask 
concerning the PSR program. 



1^ What if the students act up, expressing negative comments about police or 
asking embarassing questions? ^ 

Let the 'interaction take place. The police officer has had 
training in working with citiz,ens and has experienced this type 
of reaction while on duty. The officer can be expected to deal 
with the issues raised by students. 



2. How do 1 make sure the office will discuss things which 'are interesting to " 
students — or will stay oh the subject? 

You cannot totally co^ttol what the police officer will do, but ' 
you can make very clear the questions and subjects which are to 
be discussed. You might provide the officer ahead of time with a 
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list o.f questions ;the students would like to have answered. 
Pther suggestions ^are:^ ' 

; a. To appoint one or J(wo student's as information- 
^ - coprdirtatdrs on the. the officer comes to class giving 
' them the task of keeping the^kscussion on the 5ubject^ 
, making sure the^basiC questioW^s^ covered, or ' 
b. To .develop basic questions witV^he class as a whole, 
^ssignirtg one question to e^h of several students, making 
it a particufar student's responsibility to be sure that 
"his/her" question i^ asked. 
• •■ 1 ^ . / 

In the case of an officer who is invited to class to demonstrate a 
technique Jor a . special piece of equipment/ sucb as the 
polygraph, it would be helpful if you >rovided the officer with 
some idea of wh^at the students already know (e.g., vocabUlarv ' 




..v: K^'ysiaj'ii isTopeaemonstrated, tOr example, you 
might want the officer to CWcuss the physical limitations on its 

„ use, to compare and contrast ■ its. use with, that of the 
Psychological Stress Evaluatox, or to expUiri the role bf the 

•"polygraph expert in testifyirtg'in court. " . ' 

3:^ How? often will 1 njted to have a police ^ficer px'my^xlassroom as a resource? 

Probably about once for each unit.'In Montgomery County, the^ 
Department of Police is prepare*d to respond to requests artd to 
arrange for officers to visit classtooms.-- The . background 
information provided in the individual teacher's? guide^^qufte 
complete. These guides anticipate and answer frequently asked 
qdestions (e.g., in the activity about the juvenile justice system, 
quN;^ations from sections of the Matylariid stat^laws relevant to 
juveniles are j^rovided)., 

'A.' Law'enfortement is noj fny fjtld! Whai if the students ask questions 

*l cant answer atid for which 1 can t identify a reference to research the to^l 

Teachers and\itiidents can bmld \ "Questions List" or^ 
"Questions Bulletin Board" an^ at^some agreed upbn^time 
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cohsoKdate arid^forwai'd such questions to 'the community 
relations 'office, or ask the officers who visit the class as 
resources to answer them. / 

5. Some students have had experiences with other programs fvhich have 
something of a moral purpose (such as the drU^^ducation program); How do I 
deal with student suspicions that the PSR course is "brafnioashifi^*'? 

First pf please do not, yourself, add an "Officer Friendly" or a 
'You'd-b^tter-behaVe-or-else" dimension to the materials. An 
effort^h^s been made, td'make the materialsMnformativCand 
descriptive rarther than moralistic. Please tryldcarMr that tone 
through in the classroom. Secondly, as quickly a^^fosible, have 
sfuderits Use the materials, do the activities, and invite officers to 
cla^s.The students' actual- experiences will do more to dispel 
theif suspicions than ajp/thing else. 

6 I've set. aside two weeks foftwo PSR units this semester. After looking at 
the materials I find there are many more dctivities and materials than we can 
pQssihly use in that time. What should I do? 

In planning tKe work with PSR <^ctivities, you may want to— 

a. ^^hoose those, which aim at skills in which your students 
^ - are in need of.practi^e. 

b. Select the activities you consider most suitable, list them 
. . on a ditto; and have the students' raiik-order thc?m frorp 

. Xthose they woulcJ^Ost like to do to those they would least 
^J / like to*>. * 

• c. Identify those activities which haye been desigtied fODuse 

• : as a learning center (i.e., J6r individuals or smallj^u^Js 

^vvithout constant te^cher^ su{5ervision - and full clasi 
. panicipatignj, a^nd have them available for different 
\ ' gtoups to choosQ from. Time ^oiild be ptbyided for \ 
independent or group work vyith these activities. 
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APPENDIX 



SAMPLES AND EXCERPTS FROM 
PSR INSTRUCTIONAI MATERIALS 

The items in this appendix are sar^fples and/or excerpts from 
three types of injRtructional materials prep*ared by the PSR 
project staff: 

-- I. Curriculum Outlines, These outlines have been prepared for 
each topic artd/o'c day of instruction; they include 
objectives, content outline, a brief description of the 
learning, strategy, the resources, and an indication of the 
type of assessment task to accompany each objective. 
Guide sheets facilitate the planning of instruction:? 
2. Individual Teachers Guides, A compre|;iensive teacher's guide 
has been prepared. In addition, for each objective a 
separate teacher's guide is available which gives explicit,* 
detailed instructions on how to conduct -each learning 
activity and provides answers to all cjjscussion questions. 
• 3. Student Activity Sheets: All student 'materials have been 
prepared, from worksheets to assessment tasks:' 

Specifically included ar^ the following materials: 

Curriculum Outlines 

■ •to 

Criminal Investigation: Physical Evidence 
Day 5: Fingerprints, 
(with Guide Sheet and -fingerprint form) 
Criminal Investigation: Specific Crimes 
Day 1: Arson Investigation ' ' 
Day 2: Homicide Investigation 
Day 3: Truck Hijacking 
Day 4: Narcotics Investigation v 
Day 5:.Robbery/Burglary/Larceriy 
(with student activity sheets and reporj form) 
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Individual Teacher's Guides. ^ 
Fire Investigator ' 

Line-Up ^ . ' ^ 

(witKline-Up Procedure Card and student activity sheet) 

The Legil Code for Persons 18 or IJlnder 
(witKtransparency and student activit^heet) ^ 

SampW materials are included herein for two reasons: a) as 
a guide for those wishing to prepare their dwn in§tructipnal 
materials and b) to illustrate the level of technicality of tht 
instructicfri. gince the instruction should be at a high technical 
level this larter point is critical to the success of the program. ^ 
Many law enforcement personnel have reviewed the materials 
developed by PSR and have declared that the instruction would 
be appropriate for thetr police academies. Many hoqrs of 
research, consultations with police experts, and review by police 
personnd haye rfesulted in the high qu^ity of the PSR products 
and hav^^JS^tributed tp the success pf/heprogram in chariging 
student iittitudes and behaviors. "'p]'. ' . 
) In order to hasten the implemenjition of a similar instruc- 
tional program in your jurisdictionryou may wish tD purchase 
the PSR materials; Contact the Kewftec Educational Corpora- 
tion, Post DfficetBox #57, Kensingtdh, Maryland 20795, for a 
DCD J '^"''J"^ the produirts and a price list. The original 
PSRVproducts have been .>ftade- i^ailable* i two' student " 
work^oks and one ttach^/s manual at i^eaionable prices. 
Individual audiovisual produJs;isjijay be purchased as desired or 
as the budgeft allows. The^v^lability of these low-cost 
workbooks and the teacher's ^Uid^ will help you to implement 
^our program rapidly an* effectively, Without requiring 
additional time to prepare adequat^structional materials. 



Unit 2: Criminal Investigation: Physical Evid^ncte 

- Day 5: Fingerprints 



SUGGESTED 
PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES 




SUGGESTED 
LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



SUGGESTED 
RESOURCES 



ASSESSMENT 
CRITERION 



1. Sludvntf will be 
able lo idrniify 
three m4|or ^ 
lypet uf finger*" 
prinifl. 



^Three mjjor lypei 
of fingerprinlf : 

^ whorli 
• arches 



Sludentf will re* 
cord other ttu* 
denis' fingerprinlf 
4nd cUttifv Accord- 
ing lo ihiri. 

Urnlifyint tnkrJ 
finserprhth 
SludelfTf will 
claiiify specific 
prtnis on finger- 
. print C4rd». 



Charl; Btuic 



FingerprinI 
Cards 



2 Sludenlf will^ 
able lo define 
lerjni which 
describe delailt 
ot ftngerprinli. 



Details of finger- 
prinlf: 

• ridgei 

• bifurcaiion 

• delta 

• core 



Daciyloitopy 
Sludenis will com- 
plele worksh'eel on 
hngerprini lerms. 



(Tet If ih«i 
accompany 
CMrriculum) 



' 3. Students will be 
•ble lo admin- 
ifler or Ifake ^ 
fingerprints on 
MCPD form 



4. C.ulminaling Ac- 
livity: Finger- 
printing. 



PUce correct 
ftngers in jppro- 
^ pnale ink sub- 
siance 

a Roll accurately 
on appropriale 
'space on I he 
form 

b. Fingers in, 
ihumbs oul 



Lifl laleni prints 
Identify suspect 
through class 
fingerprint file 



Rftording fingrrprihls 
wilh Ink * « 

Sludenis will re- 
cord inked (inger- 
prinls. 



Filmloop; . ^ 

HfiW lo RttOrit * 
Inkfd fingrtprinlt 



f 



Sludenis will set up 
a file of finger- 
prints, wash sur- 
faces, plant prints, 
lifl latent prints, 
ider^y suspect 
through finger- 
print file. 

7 



File'bf finger- 
prints of mem- 
bers of class 



7 



4- 



\ 



GUIDE SHEET V ^ 

MAT^jklALS NEEDED . " . 

1. Chart of "Standard Types of Fin^rprints" 

2. .rj^erprint Identification Cards from the Montgomery 
County Police, Rockville, Mar)da>\d, Bureau of Identifica- 
tion ? ^ 

3. Ink Pads . 




DIRECTIONS 

1. Divide class into groups of three or four students'each. 

2. Pass out fingerprint "identification cafds. 

3. Review process of fingerprinting as demcftistrated in tl\e"' 
filmloop. . , " 

4. Have members of each group take fingerprints of each 
other. 

5. Afler all cards have been fingerprinted and all students 
have cleaned off their hands, have individual students 
identify their own types of fingerprints using the chart as 
a reference. » 

6. Direct students to select the three clearest prints on their 
own cards^ (placing a check mark under the prints. selected). 

7. Display the chart in a prominent place. Have students 
matcK^their prints with the chart and write 'the type of 
fingerprints on a separate piece of paper. 

8. Have students within eapjft gropp eicchange cards and 
' 4dentjfy^each other's fingerprints! 

9- Direct students in each group to compare their different 
^ identifications for each -print: 

, a. Do^ everyone a^e op the types of fingerprints? 

b. What prints give difficulty? 

c. What^are some ^nfu sj/ig characteristics? 
10. Display student fingerprint cards./ 



) 

NAMR . 
ALIAS . 

NO. 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY POLICE, ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 
Bureau of IdentiAcation 



CLASS _^ 



RIGHT HAND 





3. irjDRX FINt^KR 


» UtDDt.r. riNCER 


4. RINU i^lNcA''*'^^ 


a* 




















IS;"'' 

















LEFT 


HAND 






• TKL'WH 




8. Mtnht.^ 


^t^^;^R ^ 


9. RtNC »''m((»''R 




«V 










• » ^ 






















\.fr woum piMacKi Tankn 




t. K P T TMUMB 


MICHT THUMB 


KIOHT POUM PINOtM TAKtN >IMU t. T AN ff O u tt. V 
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* Unit 3: Criminal Investigation: Specific Crimes 
Day 1: Arson Investigation y 


\ suggested 
Performance 
Idbiectives 

J ■ 


SUGGESTED - 
CONTENT 
OUTLINE 


SUGGESTED 

.LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES 


1 ^— >- 

SUGGESTED 
RESOURCES 


ASSESSMENT 
CRITERION 

N 


' ^4rudrnts wilt 
lbl« to «n<ly<r 
fire tctnt* for 
rvidrncr of 

m 


Direction of fire 

Spread 
Location of flames 
Odors 

Exterior openings 
ancj damage 

Unusual fire 
patterns 

Presence of inflam- 
mables, incen- 
diary devices, 
other iuspicious ^ 
ignition articles 


StudeiVks will 
examine slides for 
evidence of arson. 

Students wiU 
examine data and 
determine why or 
why no^rson. 

/ ■ 

i' 


•Glides; fxrt 
Manhal 

Newspaper 
article: Onnnltt 
D«i/y. "Feed 
Plant Dam- 
*ged by Fire" 

Wtrehouse 
'Fires 


-(Tests that 
accompany 
curriculum) 


2 Students will be 
able to judge 
combuitible on 
the basis of color 
, of smoke and 
fUme 


Magnesium 
Petroleum 
Butane 
Wood/ Paper 

>^ } 


Students will check 
answers against 
those concealed on 
wall chart 

(To be added) 


W4|^hart: 

Burkt's Proce- 
durn for Anon 

(National Fire 
. Protection 
Association) , 




3. Students will b« 
able to list moti- 
Wations for 
■Vson. 

• • f 


Revenge 
Juvenile * 
[Destruction. of 

documents 
Iniurance 


Students will brain->c 
storm motives, 
then check results 
against those listed 
on chart. V 

Students will 
examine fire inves- 
tigator's notes and 
assign motive. 


Burke's Proce- ' 
dnrn for Anon , 
Invniigaiion 
(NFPA) 





■1^ 



• 



ERIC 





Day 2: Homicide Investigation 


SUGGESTED 
PERFORMANCE 
_ OBIECTIvft 


SUGGESTED 
; CONTENT 
OUTLINE 
J 


SUGGESTED 
LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 


SUGGESTED 
^ RESOURCES 


ASSESSMENT 
CRITERION 


1 Studf{it» will be. 
able to outline 
>^ procffdum to 
identify vtctim. 
motive, jnd »uf- 

. hofnicide!^ 

\) 


Procedures to Iden- ' 
tify Deceased 

other articlei 
1. Traced by 

purchase 
2. jewelry ' 
3 Personal pq«- 
ses lions 
B Whol^ body 
1 Physical 

description 
2. Fingerprint! 
^ 3. Photos 

5 Teeth 


; , 

Students will pro- * 
ceed through clue 
♦ cards for a homi; 
<ride to outline 
means to identify 
victim, motive, 'and 
suspect. 

V 

X 


Clue Cards 
V 


(Tests th\t 
accompany 
curriculum) 


2. Studentf^iU be 
able to analyze 
dati to deter- 
mine time of vic- 
tim's death. 


A. Physiological 
Indicators 

1. Temperature 
2 Lividity 

3. Rigor mortis 

4. Putrefaction 
B Life Style of 

Victim 

I Clothing 

2. Routine 

3. Companions 


Students will list 
questions that 
would guide an 
investigator in de- 
termining the time 
of death. 


Transparen- 
cies: TtW p/ , 

1. Life Styles 

2. Time of 
Death, 
Physiologi- 
cal Signs 




3 Students Will se- 
lect procedures 
officer would 

• follow in event 
«of natural dfath, 
suicide, or 
homicide 


Consideration of 
Possible Homicide / 

Preserve scene of* 

crime 

• Photograph, 
sketch scene 

• Search icene 

• Collect evidence 

• Examine body 

• Check, vie tin\^s 
medical history 


Students will view 
fiimstrip and diy 
cuss decision mide 
as choice^! are | 
given. Students will 
prepare defense or„ . 
prosecution based 
on evidence. 


Fiimstrip tape: 

Homicide. Suicide 
or Natural DtMlh? 

Article: Star 
■ Nfws ' 


7 



/ 
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1 — '■^ — — ^ ■ 

Day 3: Truck Hijacking 


J5UCCESTED 
PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES 


SUGGESTED 
CONTENT 
OUTLINE 


SUGGESTED 
' LEARNING 

ACTIVITIES , 


SUGGESTED 
RESOURCES 


ASSESSMENT 
- CRITERION 


1. Student* will be 
jble to detcnbr 
the rolet nrcrs- 
tjry ;n j truck 
hiijcking. 


Structure of Hijack * 
' Group 
1 FiAgerman — 

information on 

marked trutk 

2. Fence — receives 
merchandise 

3. Spotter — lo- 
cates, points out 
trufk/ followj vn 
car. checks with 
headquarters to 
tee if theft has 
beeh diKovered 


Students will iden- 
tify character in 
audiotape who 
assi/med each role 


Audiotape: 
Trit(k Hijatking 

^Transparency 


(Tests that* A 
accompany ( 
% curriculum) 


2. Students Will be 
able to'^outline 
investig'jtion of 
tuspfcts. 


Investigation of 
EJriver; 

• Employment 
record 

• Police record 

• Associates 

• Associates' police 
' records 

• Personal habits, , 
living style 

• Trip ticket 

• Union 

• Usual and un* 
usua^stops ^ 


Students wiH con- 
struct (|upstion$ 
(based on dossier) 
to ask driver of 
stolen vehicle. 


Employment 
dossier on 
driver of stolen 
vehicle 




i Students will be 
able to formulate 
the procedure to 
exanune a re> 
covered hi|acked 
vehicle and the 
crime Kene for 
physical evi- 
dence. 1 


Exam of Vehicle 
and Scene: 

• Fingerprints 

• Shoe prints 

• Soil 

• Tire tracks 

• l^sed matches/ 
cigarette butts 

• Match booklets 

• Distance traveled 


* Studeotf. will ^ 
jexamOTe tflides of 
physical evidence , 
for relationship to 
.^ruck hijacking. 


Slides / photo- 
graphs of 
physical evi- 
dence 


r 



ERIC 



» 




Day 4: Narcotics Ii\vestigation 


SUGGESTED 
PERFORMANCE 
OBIECTIVES 


SUGGESTED 
JCONTENT 
OUTLINE 


SUGGESTED 
LEARNING 
ACTIVITE§ 


SUGGESTED 
RESOURCES 


ASSESSMENT 
CRITERION 


• I. Stufientfl will br 
able to judg^ 
which rjjpe of . 
•urvrilUncv 1 
method to u»e ■ ' 
for « givrn M O. 
of 4 puihrr. 


Sufveillance 
Method: 

• Auto 
•Wiretap^, 

• Telephotb lens 

• Fixe^ surveillance 


(To be added) 
\ 


Case Studies, 
M.O.'s of 
pushers 


(Tests (hat 

accompany 
, curriculum) 


, 2. Studrnti will br 
«blr to dcccribe 
important fac- 
tors for *n 
undercover 
investigator 


Undercover: 

* Qualifications 
'^Disguise 

• Contact with 
suspects 

* Maintaining 
contact 

• Procedures and ^ 
pitfalls 

^ Entrapment 


{Joy^ added) 


Incidences: 
. Davf Morton 

FBI Law Enfout- 
mml BullHin Ex- 
cerpts 


•* 


3'"Studenti will4>e [ 
able to discrimi- \ 
nate between 
$ nght and wrong 
way to investi- 
gate 


I. Tasting narcotics 

2 Removing 
evidence 

3 Processing 
evidence 


(To be jdded) 

/ . 


Slide/tape: 
Rdtn of Nar- 
(oti($ Invtsh- 
gation 




4 Student! will be 
able to problem- 
solve to list 
places of con- 
cealment for 
narcotics. 


1. Home 

2. School 
3 Auto 


Students will divide 
into small groups 
and list places of 
concealment, then 
check their lists 
against trans- 
parencies. 


^ Transparency: 

Plain of Comtal- 
mmt ' 

\ » 




^ 5. Students will 
form an opinion 
as to ethics of 
undercover nar- 
cotics agent in 
high schools. 


Means tdinfiltrate 

• Views If agent 

* Value to agent 


Students will read ^ 
article, form 
opinion, conclu* 
stons, and examine 
each one's opinion 
in relationship to " 
L other students. 


Article: 
"Secrets of an 
Undercover 
Narcotics 
Agent" 







' Day 5: Robbery/Burgiary/Larceny 




SUGGESTED " 
PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES 


SUGGESTED 
COh4TEh4T. 

Outline 


' SUGGESTED 
^ ' LEARNING 

ACTivrriEs 


SUGGESTED 
RESOURCES 


ASSESSMENT 
CRITERION 


^ I. Students will b* 
jbtc \o cUflflify 
crimes js rob- 
bery, burglary, 
or Ijfceny. 


Types of Crimes 

1 Robbery - tjk- 
ing something 
by force 

2 BUrgUry — tak- 
ing something 

^ • without the 
.prpsence of peo- 
ple 

3 Larceny — tak- 
ing something 
that belongs to • 
another 


Students will read 
or listen to 
accounts on flash 
cards of^varidus 
types of crimes. , 

Students Will role- 
' play incidents of 
police responding 
to calU of lufpected 
felonies. 


Transparency: 
Typw of Crimn 
Flash Cards 

Police Call 
Car9l 

> 


(Tests that , 

accompany 

curriculum) 


2. Students Mrill be • 
able to pUn 
police pursuit of 
J robber 

J 1 


Preparation for 

Police Pursuit 

A Apprehension at ■ 

the Kene j * 
B. Immediate ^* 

pursi/it 7 

1 Alarms /|notip i, 
fications • 

2. Rdadbtocksal 


Students will listen 
to audiotape and 
outline pursuit 
procedures. 

.. ■ 


Audiotape of 
pursuit taken 
from E.O.C. 
records. 

(To be added) 




/ 
f 






















% 




t 















• ' ' Number of Questions Completed; ■ ' ' ■ ' 

NAME; ' ... ^ - 

PATE:. ^ - 

diREcn6NS: ^ ' -1^ ' • 

1.. R^ad each incident. * » , 

2> Decide which of the three reports listed you would have to fill out if you were the inves- 
tigating officer: 

. a. Crime Againlit Person b. Crime Against Property c.,>lotor Vehicle Acciclent 

3. Write the pame of the report on the line after the incident. 

4. Check your answers. If any of your answers are incorrect, fill in the correct answers. 

♦ ' ■ * . »■ . ' 

INCIDENTS: ^ 

1. A citizen hit a hippopotamus was hitchhiking on Route 495. 

2. A citizen was clubbed with a zucchini squash, which was left at the scene. 



3. A citizen was driving while intoxicated and drove two wheels of his car off a cliff. He 
escaped unharmed. 

* • " ' '• , 

An apartment was burglarized. A moving van drove up; and two merCStssed as movers, 
proceeded to clear everything out^of the apartment!' 

'5. A citizen hit a fife hydrant which caused the flooding of a majoT intersection at rush 
nour. y-i 

' • £^ 

X 6r. A citizen's entire collection of shrutiken heads was- stolen while he was af the annujf 
Medicine Men convention*. ' 



7. A chef at a famoqs restaurant was found poisoned. 

— — : / 

C3f!e momine a rich citizen discovered that his ffnld-CadilUr UaA h^pn nui 



8. Ofie momjng a rich citizen discovered that his goldCadillac had been painted with yellow, 
and. purple stripes, ' 



9. A citizen was driving along when her car was hit by a house being moved along the road 
by a truck. 

10. A mwtseum reported the the^t of all its vases. The only due'^s Hrere a ros^*and a note 
signed, "The-Thorny Thief." ) > . 



nNSWERS: 

1. Motor Vehicle Accident 6. Crime Against Pr9perty 

2. ^Crime Against Person 7. Crime Against Person 

3. Motor Vehicle Accident ^ l^rime Against Property 

4. Crime Against Property ^ 9. Motor Vehicle Accident 

5. Motor Vehicle Accident lo. Crime^Against Property 
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Worksheet: Report Writing 

> Q(iestion» Completed; 

NAME; ^ 

DATE: _: ^ ^ ^ 

DIRECTIONS * " * . . 

1 Read the accomf>af\jring story about » nighttime burglary. 

2. Fill out the condensed version of the *Crime Against Property" report from the informa- 
tion given in the story YOU are the investigating officers so, sign yo-r name at the 
bottoni: ) . ^ 

3. Check your answers with the alre'^dy completed report If any of your answers are in- 
correct, fill in the correct answers. 



CniMi AOAIMT fMOKRTY 
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Pepper, John S. 
100 Main Street 
961-4270 



Peppy^s Health Food Store 
.791-35^9 



Bead Work 
Macrame 
M. Jenkins 
Shop 791-76d# 



. On Wednesday, July 2/1975, 
John S Pepper, owner and man- 
ager of Peppy's Health FOod Store* 
• war returning to His apartment 
abov^ the shop at 100 M^in Street, 
Rockville/ Maryland (20854), 
abound 11:00 P.M (Police Time, 
2300). A ^oisy, ]ate-model> red 
Volkswagen van came speeding 
dut of the' baqko alley. Mr. Pepper 
entered his, shop ffom the front. 
He noticed that fhe casK register^ 
was open.' All theVmOJney, around 
sixhundreddollars, was gone. Also ^ 
missing were two cases of multiple 
vitamins^ worth fwo hundred 
dollars, that had been stacked 
l^eside the cash register. 

Mr. Pctpper then went to the door 
reading to the alley. The lock had 
be^ jimmied^ pfobablyVby the 
screwdrivjer tying- on the ground. 
He reached'for-the screwdriver but 
decided not to pick it ilp. No other 
window or door had been tarh- 
pered with. The burglars used this 
back door for coining and going. 

John Pepper, a 34-year-oId white 
man, looked around his 
neighborhood of small shops with 
apartments above them and 
wondered why Ais store had been 



burgyked. Luckily no ohe was 
hurt. fPle only crime had been a 
^ighflime burglary. It still didn't 
make sense. 

His neighbor, Mrs. Mary Jen- 
kins, of 102 Main Street, broke 
Pepp^fs train of thought by 
informing, hiq^ that/ two men 
dressed in denim worti clothes had 
taken a couple of cases out of the 
Health Food Store, fhe leader of 

^ ^the two was a white male, 6'2\ ISO 
pounds,, between 25 and 30 yeai^ 
old. He ha^rig blofid hJir-yMrs^'' 

' Jenkins did>^nolRget a 
at the other man. XlP she 
reinpmber wigs that he was a w 
man. 

She toId^Pepper that she wpuld 
be willing to share her information 
with, the police. The police! Pepper 
dashed in and dialed 911. 
YOU are patrolling that Main 
^ Street beat and Communications 
gives you the call to answer. After 
you arrive, you rad|o for the Iden- 
tification Section' wh|th dusts for 
latent prints and:^akes photo- 
graphs. /'^^"^^ 

Based on all thte information, 
YOU have to fiH|out a "Crime 
Against Property'^ rpport. 



CniMi iMMHMT mOMIITV 




^^^^ — / 




\^L\ -i/^i^ LJi/Ti. 
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^fM^rk^hiti: Motives For Arson 

^ Questions Completed: 

NAME: ^ 

DATE: — : ' 

DIRECTIONS: . ' * 

1. You need the following materials: 

a. Student Worksheet 

b. Burke's Procedural and Classification Ch^krt of Arson Investigators 

c. Packet of Fire Investigator's Notes at the Scer^^. 

2. Read each set of Fire Investigator's Notes. 

3. Look at Burke's Chart and select type of motive 

4. Determine the prjme suspect according to details givefi ixy each set of notes. 

5. Complete^the chart below by writing in the type of motive a^nS suspect. 

6. Check your answers. If any are incorrect, fill in the correct answers. 



Note CarV 



Type of Motive 



Prime Suspect 

^ 



4 



4n 





Answers 


fc/teXard 


Type of Motive 
Si 


Prime Suspect 


A 
B 

C ' 


Household fire (gain fire) 
Automobile^fire (gain fire) 
Juvenile fire 
Business fire (gain fire) 
Fire to cover evidence of 
other crimes 


Victim, owner of furniture 
Victim, owner of car 
Seven teenage boys 
Owner of company 
Treasurer of company 


F 


. Hate fire 


Girl friend of victim " J 


-J 
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« From Teacher's Guide: Fire Investigator 

Tk,* Mittv^ty n dnignrJ h kelp UudrnU unirr^t^nd thtt fifty gee comidreri 0 inmt >irn,. ani rv>,drn(e i*n hr coHftted to irUrminuchtik,, oe „M 
» fin IM> of tmpuioui origin. k., ► - 

DIRECTIONS . . . ^ 

"^^^^S^O^re^^nf shde/tapc on Fire Investigatifr to students. 

2. Divi(ie the class into three to four'small groups. • 

3. Ask^iehgfrpyptoassumetheyarethenevvSupervisorof Arsonlnvesti^^ * 
of questioni:the:;Superyisor will u^ to interview firefighters after a fire to determine 
whether or not arson occufre(i^ Each group may Want to put* Its list on a chalkboard or 

* newsprint to compare its questibris v^ith tHpse of other groups. 

SUGGESTED INTERVIEW QUESTIONS " - 

1. What was the point of origin or where did 'the fire start? _ 

This IS the first evidence to he gathered at the fire scene. At what point in the building dfitthe^ire start? This 
inforn;iatjon may lead to the location of the incendiary device or other means te^start a fire toestabliskjhdt tkefirt 
was not accidentaL Alligatoring helps to locate the paint of origin. 

2. VVhat ignited the fire? 

^ This question leads to the searfh for evidence of incendiary devices^liquid'accelerants or some other means to 
ignite a flame. t * 

3. Wiere there multiple fires? , v, *r 
Multiple fires indicate that an arsonist started fires at several places to ensure adequate ignition: " 

4. What was the direction of fire spread? ^ ^ 

The fire spread upwardand outward. If the fire investigator finds the fire spread m a narrow or unusual pattern, 
it indicates that a liquid accelerant was used. 

5. What method was required ^ extinguish flame? 

Sometimes when streams of water a re used on fires, instead of the fire going out as might he expected under normal 
conditions, the fire will hum with increased intensity and perhaps with a different color flame such as red, hlue, 
or orange. This reaction'io wder may indicate the presence of some flammable liquid. 

6. Were there iny unusual odors present when you arrived at the fire scene? 

Different flammables have distinct odors. Alcohol, kerosene, arid other chemicals can be recogruitd The fire 
investigator should familiarize her/himself with the odors of various- flammable compound^ 

7. What was the condition of windows and doors? ^ ^ 

^ By examining windows and doors the investigator can determine if tools were used to gain entry. In some 
instances doors and windows arr purposefully locked and may be barred, to prevent entry of firefighters. 

<IPTI0NALT}\SK ^ '/i ' 1 

1 Have clasa read, two newspaper articles; "Feed Plant Damaged by Fire ' and "MVstery 
3-Alarm Bfaze Damages Interio^ of Warehouse in NE." ^ 

2 Have each group outline the investigation it would conduct of these suspicious frres ' 



J. / FromJTeacher's Guide: Line-Up 

Cfthe line-up vtdeofjpr filmed m the Merropol'J'n PoJicr Deparlmenr of Wishmgron, D C who.r line-uo f*c.liri« .re rh^ 
proMCutmg cj»e9 rhin orhv police departments m^procwor 

OlR^CfJONS ^ ' 



1. Prepare the students to view the Videotape by rfPsPdiscussing these questions: 

a. Why does the Detective Bureau use the line-up procedure? 
(To gain a posiiivr identification of a suspect by a witness) 

b. What p*iysical characteristics of the members of a line-up would yog want to be certain 
were similar? . 

(Heigjif* kuild. type of clothing, skin tone. ' age) 
* 2. View the videotape Ime-Up 

3. Disculf fhe' following points with fche class: 

a. Whafl^ocedures are used to protect the rights of the suspect? ' 

1) (The suspect s attorney has an opportunity to review the line-up to he certain that all characteristics are 
closely matched. This ensures that the witness will not be clued as to which line-up person is the suspect ) 
Zl ""r"'" '^"•'^ "''"'^"^"^ ''"'-"P "^^'^^ ^"""Oi he easily changed fen' the record 

^hen thecase comes court, s/he may heahletowiseaiiobiectwntotheline^upasa valid identificati^^ 
of a witness. ^ . . 

3) ^On/y one witness at a time may v,ew the line-up so that witnesses do not influence each others opinion, ) 
t>. What procedures are followed to protect the witness? 

1 ) (The witness views the suspect through a one-way vision mirror so that the suspect cannot see the person 
who may identify him/her positively as a suspect.) 

2) J The detective does not address the witness by name.} 

3) (The detective can turn off the microphone so that the suspect cannot hear tf^e voice of the witness ) 

c. In the Line-Up videotape what objections did the defense attorney have? 

1 ) (He wanted it on record that his client wa, slightly shorter than other members of the line-up ) 

2) (He wanted his client to remove the 3 x 5 card and pen from his pgcket ) 

d. What requests did the witness have? 

1) (To see a profile of the line-up members) . • • 

2) (To hear f he voicevof each line-uj^ member) 

e. How did the orientation session of the witnesses by the detective help the witness? 
(The session made the witness less anxious $ince she would knau^ c^head of time \xactlu what was going to 

^ happen. She didn t have to wonder.) , ■ * * 

f. Why is a line-up a tense situation? v 

^ ^^JJhrlaii>ye'r for the person m a line-up is concerned that the Une-up be conducted fairly to prevent anu 
■ r * ' , P«$rfe»/»fy of his/her client bffng uientified by mistake.) 

/ -- .IL' T^'-^ " "''"^''^ ^""^ positively identified.^which means his/her court case will be mori 
V dtff)cult.i^ ^ « 

. ; detfctives who conduct the Une-up are concerned about the emotional state of the witness In some 

'^•m**' ^"'"'^^^ ^"^^ ^"'"'"^ P'''*^'" tf^f committed the crime ) 

^ 4) (Ofteii thr wi^tness is fearful that in some way the suspect will become aware that the witness is pre^t 
^ jand will retaliate on the spot. Alsd. a witness is experiencing fear of incorrectly identifying a person in a 
Imr ■ up OT of not being able to recogniTSe fhe suspect.) 
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OPTIONAL TASK 



1. Distribute Line-Up Procedure Cards to all stiidents. 

2. Appoint one person to be the detective, one the defense attorney, three to be witnesses, 
and one the suspect. 

3. .f;;!ave the detective plan and conduct the line-up. 

4. Have the class critique the detective's performance. ^ 



Line-Up I'rocedure Card ' 

f-^Match persons to participate in line-up as closely as possible. Check these 
characteristics: ^ 
Hair (length, color, style) 
Height 

Build or weight 
Skin tone 

Z' St^nd line-up members in a straight row. , 
3: Allow the defense attorney to review the lin>-if^*^ request changes which would 
, ensure fair^esd for his/her clie,nt. or to record minor characteristics which cAnnot be 
^ chang(W^ but might make the witness' identification of the suspect questionable in • 
court. ^* ' , 

4. Bring in one witness at 4, time. 'v i ' ' ' * « 

5.. Allow the witness timdto look at the lineVup members carefully and to request td^ee 
a profile or hear voices. (Remember, all members of a line-up must say thel^ame 
thing.) . * ' 

6. Say to the witness: "Do you recogniir any of the persons here?" , ^ ■ '« • 

7. Escort the witness to the door to leave without' talking to other witnesses. 
8 Ar^^l^nce the time and date of the line-up to be recorded. 

• \^ ^ . 




Worksheet: Line>Up Procedures 

Number of Questions Completed: , 



NAME: 
DATE: . 



Line- Up» ir» conducted according to formal procedure* 

> X i ■ ' . ■ " 

DIRECTIONS: \ ' . , ^ . 

\ . ' ' ^ ■ ^ . 

1 View the videorape U»e Up. • 

2 Compiere t^e worksheer " . * , , 
y Check your answers. Ansjveri are aVrhe end of rhe work»h'eer ^' ' 

4. If any of Vour answer* are incorrect. Wfire in rhe correct one* - 

QUESTIONS- .* ' ' . 

1 Jht line-»up room in the videotape is the most t*mou* one in the United States In what city is it located? *• 



2: The »usp<ct h^s certam nghrs protected^ WhoVvas present when the lirit-up was conducted to protect hi^rights? > ^ 

3 In the videotape Vh*t changes 'did t)ie\uspect s lawyer want to ensure that his client truly looked like everyone else in the 
une-'upf • 



4 The Uw^er wanted one^Karacteristic of the line-up to which he obiected recorded for the record What was that feature? 



5 Certain prt^urei are followed to protect the^ witness What are those procedures? 



t> The Mitnetse^are brought m one at a time Why is this procedure followed? 



I ne Mi 



7. The witness wanted to check two characteristics oAhe suspects What did she request? 



« In the Distnct of Columbia the entire line-up is audiotap^d and vid^taped What 
^ proper identification of the line-up? 



does the detective say at the end to ensure 



I ^*^'''^:^^ ' To ensure that each^itness- contribution is unbiased 

V M. llin ! wu' . ^ u . ^ ' So that each witness dor. not have an opportunity to- 

3 Heaskedthathi.cl,pntrert<ovethe3.Scardandpen.n hea,*the opinion of any other witness 
a « r^^'\ 1 u . . * i 7 * A ^ile si^ of the suspect . * 

4 That hts client was slightly fhorter than the others • ' b To h*^ the voice 

* i . ^ 8 Timr andVite of the line-up^ 

b His/her name is not us^d ^7 ^ » ^ 

jc -the suspects cannot hear the witness' voice * *« | * 



•« Fronj TeachfT's Guide: The Legal Code for Person^ IS or' Under 

This Activity if deiigned to irjbnrr f tudent* of legal regulation* that apply to their activities and behavior 

DIRECTIONS-^ , , ' 

1. Explain to students that they ar^a^patrol division at the local police station. The station 
commander feels that there wouM be;feWer offenses committed by persons 18 or unfier if 
such individuals were familiar with parts of the legal code which pertain to them. He has 
assigned your patrol division to pr^^are a student handbook. 

2. Distribute the handout of the Legal Code for Persons 18 or Under, and place the 
transparency of the samfr title on the overhead projector. 

3.. Explain that the class will be divided into three groups to work together on the assignment. 

*• Each group will be assigned one category. Its task will be to research each item and to write a 
description of the law for th at it^ ih. Tell the class they may add to the list but to be certain 
thafany items added pertain^fe persons 18 or under and are not common law items relating 
ig all persons (i.e., murder, arson, etc.), 

4. AlicTw the class a few minutes to examine the handout and the transparency. 

NOTE: The three categories of legal regulations were selected to illustrate that some laws 
are enacted to^rotect the person under 18, while the motivation for other laws is to protect, 
other persons from illegal or harm(pl acts committed by juveniles. A third category consists* 
■ of regulations which are necessar^ to ensure the functioning of the broader community. 
The regulations placed in the center of the triangle which follows do not fit neatly into any 
category; they are regulations but not of the type that g^ant rights, privileges or 
responsibilities. Rather,' implicit in th^se regulations is the protection of the following: 
persons under 18, community members, and property. 

5. Provide studentS'with some of the following resources to help them itart on Hieir research: 

a. ^ Copy of Article 27 — Criminal Code of the State of Maryland V ^ ^ 

b. Copy of }a!i>enile Causfs which has legal requirements for MontgomeryCounty, M^irylana 

c. Assign one or two students to contact someone in the State's»Attorney's Office to 
review findings for technical accuracy ' „ ' / 

d- Assign one or two students to interview a lawyer, for information. 




OPTION 01 



■ i 

. After the class has completed the handbook reauest tha* of..^«jif „^ 

OPTION 02 * - ^ ' 

1£ in your opinion, the class h<is done a thorough ioh nfnror.^««« i.k k jl i 

OPTION 03 ' . ^ ' " ' ^ 



You and your class may wish to ^nclude in your handbook one or ;nore of t^e fpHoWing: 
A. A Jist of hotlines for persons under 18 

C Telpllfi '""^"P^T "T^u" or divisions of the police department 

7uv':i°rrT'";°'°''"'""'m°'"'^ 
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--^ UST Of.!TES4S TO BE COVERED IN HANDBOOK 
I. Laws to Protect the Person /Under 18 from Harm 



A. Alcohol, consumption of ' ' 

B. Alcohol, purchase of 
C Qigarettes, purchase of 

D. Drugs, use, possession, sale pf 

E. Hitchhiking . , 

F. Restrictions on access to school and/of police records 

Runaways ' 
/ H. Truancy from school 

11. Laws to Protect Community Members and Their Property from Harm 

A. Assault and Battery ' 

B. Disorderly conduct > * ^ ^ 

C. Search of lockers on school property * ■ ^ ^ ■ * 

D. ^earch of persons on gchool property • ^ - ' 

i ■'^ * ' 

IJI. Laws to Regulate Community Activities for Organization and Welfare 

A. Coippulsory school attendance 
p. Draft registration 

C. Driver's license, motor vehicle (auto, motorcycle) . " 

D. termer's permit, motor vehicle (auto, motorcycle) 
, E. Minibuke regulations- 

^ F. Vote^ registration . ' "^^ 

^ oX.Tw'Ma^Be*' ^''^ ""^ °' *e Person or 

A. CuFfew ^ * ' 

B. Littering' ^ ' \ ' ' . ■ 



C. Loitering 

D. Trespassing 



/ 



Categories of Legal Code for Persons 18 or Under 



LAWS TO PROTECT 
THE PERSON UNDER 18 
^ FROM HARM 



Alcohol, consumption of 
Alcohol, piffchas^of . • 
Cigarettes, purchase of 
Drugs, use ofi, 
Hitchhiking 
Restrictions on 
access to school 
af)d/or police records 
Runaways 

Tptianry from schodl 



LAWS TO PROTECT COMMUNltY 
MEMBERS AND THEIR PROPERTY 
FROM HARM 



>^ '^Assault and Battery 
Disorderly Conduct 



Search of locker^ 
pn school property 
Search of persons 
on school property 




Curfew 
. ' ; Littering 

LoiteriT^g " 
Trespassing 

■ ■■ i 

Compulsory School Attendance 
Draft Registration 
Driver's License 
Learner'? Permit 
Mlnibike Regulations 
Votef R'^gistratton 



LAWS TO REGULATE COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES FOR ORGANIZATION 



AND WELFARE" 



NOTE: Regtilatiqns in the center of the triangfe are fhose which regi^Iate activities becap^e of 
potential haim either J^.the person under 18, to someone elsfe, or to property 
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V JVorksh^t: Slide/T^pe: Juvenile/ Adult Arrest Procedures 



Number of Questions Completed: L 



NAME: . ■• ^ - • - > . 

DATE: ^ 'T^y ' . . 

DIRECTIONS: . ' . . ^ 

1. View the slide/tape, lui>enile versus Adult Arresi Procedures, then aniwer the qUestidns. 

2. Checl^your answers, ff any of your answers are incorrect, correct them. 

QUESTIONS: • ^ 

1: What was th^ charge for which the boys w^re arreted? , ' ^ 

■ r-^ — — — - 

2. George (age 16) and Arnold (age 19) were arrested a t,tf\e s*me time for the same activity, yet 
at the police station they were treated differently. Why ?7 r 

'■ . ' . J \ 

^ 1.:.. : 1 1 

^' • • . ^' ' , 

3. " List at least three ways in which George and Arnoid receivied different treatment. fVou do 

NOT need to find tjne way for each category.) 



George v < , Arnold 



At crime scenei^ . * 

At police station? , ^ 

By court procedures? . 



4. List at least three ways in which George and Arnold received the S2une treatment, (^u 
do NOT need to firid one way for each category.) » » 




• At prime scene? 
At police station? _ 
By court prcKedures? 



George 



^Arnold 



.1 



Which^firt of the procedural deicribed in the slide/tape do you thlnk^onttitutei 
'irreit technically? • - - . . 



.6. 



Sec^io^n 4:514 of the Annotated Code of Maryland, relevant to juvenilis, is provided here. 

• ' ' ■ ^ / ■ 

4. I^f ad the quotation. " s . 

bi Underline phrases for vvhkh you sav^ examples in the slide/tape. ' 

c, Write. an'«xamplefromthAslide/tape for each phri^se you undiirlined./ 



t J 




' 7^ Howts the practice of photogiiapk^^^MpnU^ 
, ^ . wUh the goal of ^habilitatin^tKe iuy8E.kwir 

f ; • • ^'^^ .... ■ 




rintifig adults but not juvenile consistent 



a. In the ,lide/t*»>e Arnold saia, that Me woul^ need to get a lawyer. G?o^ge and hf^C'rents 
appeared at the Juvenile Court without a l^yer> Why was tbere a di&rence? -J 









K 






f , 


..' /- r'^Ci.,..-.. 








/ 
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1. Damage to property. 

2. George was a juvenge, Arnold was an adult/ 

3. . . " 




en t * 



A} crime 
• scene: ^ 



^ Georj^e 




Arnold 



m 



At police • 
. station: ; 

■ . 1 • 


WaS'not fingerprinted > 
Was not photographed 
rfeleayed to parents' 

custody 
Parents were tele|:^oned 


By court 'V 
. prixredures: 


Received coupWling from 

intake worker 
Did not go to a formal court 
hearing ■ 
" * Did, not receive alpermanent 
police record \ 
* Did receive perroan>M.ciikil{irt 
record 


- f ' 

4. 

• f 


' George 


At . 

crime sceAe: ^ 


, Ari-^ited 

JHandcuffed 
^ Advised of rights 

T^ken to police station 


At police y 
station: 


' Again advised of rights 
.Questionetl iurther 


, By court 

. procedures: ! 


Required to af>pear at 
court or touk"t offices 



Was fingerprinted 

Was pb6tographe(i 

Rel^^sed on his own ^ 

' recognizance 

Parehts vyere not telephoned 

Received 130 counseling 
^VVen^ to trial ^. 
Received a permanent police 
record 



Arnold 

Arrested 
Handcuffed 
Advised of rights 
Taken t.o p9lice station 

Again advised of rifehts 
QuestionecT further 

Required to appear at 
^^burt or gDurt offices 



■ 5v "Arrfrst; An arrest is the apprehending or restraining of a person. It takes place vyhenever 
there \s aji actual seizing or touching of the bof^y. Afiarrest may also consist of notification 
. .df the purpose to restrain an individual and his si|bmission thereto." (Central Order Manual' 
J2''Z7^ Section Code 4^3-1 . ^fontgome^y County Dep§jtjtment of Police) 

, Other pro^e^Jure* which occur, such as reading'the rights, follow the act of arrest ^ 

6c. ExampfesL ^ ' « , ^ 

« I) George was not punished (by« fine or.jailjfsenten):e). 

* 2) An attempt was made by. the intake' worker "to correct anid rehabilitate" George 
3V An^att^mpt w«s m^<3e tjiimpro^je the 'care and guidaai^e in the child's own hom^ 



• 



by 



the intake worker yvh(^/ad'rec6ininepded inforinal probatiop aqd family counseling 
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I ' , ' ■ ■ '* . S , - ' 

Part of the irt.it pr6cedure for adults includes fingerprintiM^artd'photo.railiSlflB ot 
• ^'^^ frngerpgnts and photographs fJlacejl in a police fill 

. . lUyenile i. not labelled a criminal. The assumption is tfTat a juvenile will be treated and he/pldio 
; adjust, wherev an adult the attitude of criminal justice is almost the revfrse (i e K . 

a^fwJ'hr/K'''''if ""*'^^2!! u''"f "P""'' ^""^ pKotographs should be7e^orded - iu' 
highly likely hrtshe will commit alSother). •• /. c~ • 

It is almost as if the Criminal justice system views one offense of a juvenile as alV a' 

- hai leaMr'r °"' °' ' 'ignif icance: most of tenThJ adu'l 
• nm«^7K,/ ^ i' '^'"T '° '"""^ criminalactivities as a means of survival. (It should be 

ndted that ,uven.les are fingerprinted and photographed when charged with a cap ta offense 
i.e , one severe enough to demand the death penalty.) "m >.-pi«i orrense. 

The commissioner set a time for a trial for Arnold who hadpo choice but to go directly to trial 

m'?.*^ T ^" options. The fir°tTption hown 

. in the slide/tape, was to meet with a court intake worker to review the case and dedde whether 
JiAr or not a formal court hearing before a judge v,^,s needed. George was placed under supervis on 
If his ,ub«.quent behavior was not good, he would probably then have to go to triir 

- " '"'"ir "'P- '"^o*^" »he slide/tape. Between the 
. arrest ahd the interview with the court intale worker/a juvenile and Kis/her parents wou"d be 

' Va a ""^V " 'r'T'' Bureau ot the Police Department to discuss wWKvenile 
had done and to asse*. his/her general attitude and situation. As a result of the infoimatSn 
earned m this meeting the Juvenile Bureau could decide to rrtain thecaseat the pd cSon 

lulileCrtiSetS''""^ 
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